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leads to the further 1 
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DEDICATION. 


It would be a tireſome 
truth, to detain you here with 
a repetition of thoſe praiſes, 
which your abilities have de- 


manded from the public; ab. 
ſtracted from this, I am ſatiſ- 
fied I could derive no credit, 
as a writer, from the at- 
tempt; every avenue to no- 
velty « on this ſubject being lo 


. 


juftl | antic ated. | Ih 8 
Sy 1 walk of 1 

edicato 1—1 have only to 
0 er you my admiration, 
E which, ""thoug you have 

long fince had it from me in 
the ſhout of the public, per- 


mit me, to repeat it more 
par- 


DEDICATION. 
particularly here, by ſub- 
ſcribing myſelf, 


Much your admirer, 
and moſt obedient 


humble ſervant, 


WILLIAM COOKE. 
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INTRODUCTION 
on e "Frm 
I an age, when, with every —2 
of polite literature, the elements 
of the . hi ſeem to be ſo univerſally 
vnderſtood, any additional elucida- 
tion on the ſubject may appear vague, 
and. unneceſſary. Dramatic writing, 
together with dramatic criticiſm, are 
not as formerly regulated by the few 
of many ages, who drew their know- 
ledge from much reading, and ob- 
ſervation.— they now aſſume a wider 
domain: Modern Poets and modern 


critics, ſtart up in ſuch. abundance, 
and come fitted for theſe. offices ſo | 


a paſa who decided upon c our dra- | | N 
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ii INTRODUCTION, 


- matic knowledge by the catalogue 
of our dramatic works, muſt not only 
turn from antiquity with contempt, 
but pronounce us at this day, the 
moſt poliſned, and informed people 
in this department, of any upon 
earth. 
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But Thiele are pcie im aits! that 
when they are ' moſt followed, they 
are leaft underſtood. This happens to 
be, at preſent, the caſe of our drama; 
though ſeemingly ſurrounded with ſo 
many guardians, theſe very guardians 
have produced rws' forts" of *enemies, 
Who have perhaps degraded it much 
below any ſituation fitibe its eſtabliſni- 
ent in this country. IT HC fiſt — 

a feeble common- place Hibrality, 
which has neither knowledge, charac- 
ter, or genius, for its ſupport; — the 
ſecond, a raw unprincipled criticiſm, 
the ſpawn of ſo flimſy a parent. Hence 
rules are deſpiſed, becauſe not ſtudied; 
ES. ranks 


INTRODUCTION. mi 
ranks confounded, becauſe not known; 
and great maſters inſulted through an 
indolence, or incapacity of receiving 
their inſtructions. 12 
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To reſcue Fl mnifraied: part of 


the public from ſuch /iztle Jaw-giveys, 
and ſettle the knowledge of the ſtage _ 
on ſome more reſpectable, and per- 
manent foundation, has been my at- 
tempt in the following ſheets; ; Where- 
in I have endeavoured to go through 
a regular analyſis of the drama, 
from its nobleſt and moſt inſtructive 
heights, to its humbleſt and moſt ir- 
regular walks ;—a ſubject, however 
partly treated of by ſome of the 
ableſt, and oldeſt critics in moſt lan- 
guages, yet never (at leaſt in the 
courſe of my reading, or enquiries) 


given in this regular order. 


At the ſame time, that I claim 
the novelty of this attempt, the aſ- 
ſiſtance 
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ſiſtance of many of thoſe critics, is 
my greateſt boaft ; as vain would be 
my taſk, and — my labours, 


did I preſume ſingly on the credit of 


my abilities, in deciding on points 


which have taken up ſo much of the 
Joint reſearches of the learned. I 


am ſatisfied with working after ſuch 
great originals, happy if I am able 
to arrange their matter with pre- 
ciſion, connect their obſervations 
with judgement, and in giving a 
wholeneſs to the deſign, not deſtroy 
the vigour of its component parts. 


This general confeſſion | Fre I 
hope will preclude me the vanity. of a 
Dicraron, whilſt it will reſcue me 
from the character of a plagiary; 
particularly, when I previouſly de- 
clare, that thoſe paſſages which 1 
have made uſe of from other au- 

thors, 
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INTRODUCTION. * 


thors, and which I have not indivi- | 
dually reſtored, were only done to 
avoid a multiplicity of references, 


which, in my opinion, too often di- 


vide, rather than aſſiſt the attention 
of the reader. In ſhort, I have 
endeavoured with no inconfiderable 
attention, and induſtry,” to form a 
work compoſed of ſuch principles 
as may be thought well arranged, 
and properly digeſted ; and in this 
view—u/eful and entertaining. If I 
ſhould be diſappointed, I ſhall not 
however, have that ſuperſtition for 
my authorities, as to take the whole 
fault upon myſelf, nor ſo much 
complaiſance for myſelf, as not to 
attribute ſomething to my own de- 
R207 5 
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The latter part of this work, 

« Infiruftions for ſucceeding in the 
art * acting, — claims a greater 
ſhare 
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vi INTRODUCTION, 


ſhare of indulgence from the pub- 
lic, as in this I ſtand entirely alone; 
merely from not having ſuch aſſiſt- 
ance as I could wiſh to avail myſelf 
of; moſt writers upon this ſubject, 
having been too rambling, or too 
impracticable theoriſts, to afford uſeful 
inſtructions. The defire, however, 
of perfecting a work on the drama 


induced me to extend it with this 


part; as it need not be inſiſted on 
here, how intimately the buſineſs of 
the poet, and actor, ſhould be con- 
nected, and how much it depends 


on the abilities of the latter, to 


give perſudſi on and eclat to the 
former. 


To conclude.— I have beſtowed 
as much care, and obſervation, on 
the ſeveral parts of this work, as 
an avocation from greater purſuits 
would permit; my object being to 


convince 
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convince the public, that neither the 
_ diFatorial air, of moſt of our modern 
dramatiſts, nor the fal/e taſte which 
gives them a temporary palm, are 
indications of real genius, or a fun- 
damental knowledge of their art. 
Let me be permitted to ſay, at the 
ſame time, I have a greater object 
in my view,. — a wiſh to be foremoſt, 
in recovering the theatre from ſuch 
ſurpers, and reſtoring it to that 
reſpectable character it originally 
poſſeſſed — a PuszLic School of 
Via rug, and of Mannzss. 
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DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 


CHAPTER I. 
A feetch of the origin of the antient Drama. 


NN S we ſhall have frequent occaſion 
A to make comparative views, and 
alluſions to the antient Drama, it 

* will be neceſſary for us to preface 
this work with a general view of it, in order 
that thoſe who are not converſant in this 
branch of antient hiſtory, may be the. better 
enabled to judge of the propriety, . or e 

priety of our obſervationss. 

Father Brumoy, and many other * 
have gone into a variety of aceounts reſpect- 
ing the origin of the Drama, moſt of which 
B N 
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n 
carry the marks of ſuch fable and uncertainty - 
that we cannot follow them with any degree 
of authority ; all authors, however, agree that 
tragedy in Greece was derived from the 
hymns of Bacchus which were ſung, in parts, 
by a chorus; this rural ſacrifice became, in 
time, a ſolemn feaſt, and aſſumed all the 
pomp of a religious ceremony; poets were 
employed by the magiſtrate tocompoſe hymns, 
or ſongs for the occaſion, whilſt the prize, 
(which as Horace intimates was fcarce worth 
contending for, being no more than a goat- 
ſkin of wine) was given to the happy poet, 
who acquitted himſelf beſt in the taſk aſ- 
figned him. | | 

This was perhaps the period when Theſpi pis 
firſt pointed out the tragic path, who exhi- 
bited his rude performances in a cart, and be- 
ſmeared the faces of his actors with the lees 


of wine, probably to diſguiſe their perſons, 


and give them the appearance of thoſe whom 
they repreſented. To theſe innovations he 
introduced a new perſonage, who relieved the 
chorus, by reciting part of ſome well-known 
hiſtory, or fable; which gave time for them 
to reſt : all that the actor repeated, between 
the ſongs of the chorus, was called an epi- 
ſode ; conſiſting, often, of different adven- 
tares, which had no connection with each 
| | other. 


xl 


- . bther; thus the chorus, or ſong, which was 


at firſt the only, and afterwards the principal 
performance, became gradually, and inſen- 
fibly, but an inconſiderable, though, as we 
ſhall ſee hereafter, a neceſſary and nnen 
part of the drama. | 2 
From this time, we may imagine, the ac- 
tor, or reciter was more attended to than the 
chorus; however his part was executed, it 
had the charms of novelty to recommend it, 
and quickly obſcured the luſtre of the chorus, 
whoſe ſongs were now of a different nature, 
inſomuch, that the original ſubje& of them, 
the. praiſe of Bacchus, was, by degrees, either 
lightly mentioned, or forgotten. The prieſts, . 
who, we may ſuppoſe, for a long time pre- 
ſided over the whole, grew alarmed at this 
open contempt of the deity, and unanimouſly 
exclaimed againſt it, as a profanation of thoſe 
rites which they were bound to protect. 
From the days of Theſpis, to thoſe of Æſ- 
chylus, all is doubt, conjecture, and obſcu- 
rity; tis true, we have the names of many 
intermediate dramatiſts handed down to us, 
particularly a ſcholar of The pis, named Phry- 
nicus, who, it is ſaid, wrote nine tragedies, 
for one of which he was fined fifty drach- 
mas, becauſe it was too deep and affecting; 
but bye that tragedy was, or thoſe of his 
. | B 2 cotem- 
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1 
cotemporaries, and immediate ſucceſſors, we 
have no accounts, (their works being loſt) 
that can be depended on with any degree of 
certainty, or preciſion. 

Thus much, however, is probable, that 
tragedy, during the lives of theſe writers, 
made but a flow progreſs, and received very 
little, or perhaps no improvement ; when, at 
length, the great Æſchylus aroſe, who, from 
this rude and indigeſted chaos, created, as it 
were, a new world, in the dramatic ſyſtem ; 
He it was that introduced dialogue, that moſt 
eſſential part of tragedy, which, by the addi- 
tion of a ſecond perſonage, threw the whole 
fable into action, and reſtored the chorus to 
its antient dignity. 

Æſchylus did not ſtop here; reſolving that 
noexternalornamentsſhould be wanting to ren- 
der this his favourite child univerſally amiable, 
he cloathed her in the moſt ſplendid habit, and 
- beſtowed on her every thing that art could pro- 
cure to heighten, or improve her charms; as 
he was himſelf both author, actor, and mana - 
ger, he took upon him the whole conduct of 
the drama, and did not neglect the leaſt part 
of it; he improved the ſcenery and decora- 
tions, brought his actors into a regular and 
well conſtructed theatre, raiſed his heroes 
on the cothurnus, or buſkin, invented the 

| maſques, 


6 
maſques, and introduced ſplendid habits with 
long trains, which gave an air of * and 
dignity to the performers. 

From this æra then, we are to conſider tra- 
gedy as an elegant and noble ſtructure, built 
according to the rules of art, ſymmetry, and 
proportion; whoſe every part was in jitſelf 
fair, firm, and compact, and at the ſame time 
contributed to the beauty, uſefulneſs, and 
duration of the whole edifice. Sophocles 
and Euripides carefully ſtudied the plan laid 
down by Æſchylus, and by their ſuperior ge- 
nius and judgement, improved it, in a ſhort 
time, to its higheſt ſtate of perfection, from 
which it gradually declined to the introduction 
of the Roman drama. 
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6 the Probes Dp iſode, Exade, ond Chorus, 


ANG thus taken a curſory review of 
the origin, and eſtabliſhment of the an- 
tient drama, we ſhall next ſpeak of its parts, 
which conſiſted of a beginning, a middle, and 
an end or, in the words of Ariſtotle, the pro- 
logue, the epiſode, and exode. Horace has fur- 
ther told us, there ſhould be five acts; Neve 
minor, neu fit © quinto productior actu; but it 
does not from thence follow, that it always was 
ſo, as the Greek tragedies carry a convincing 
proof, that no ſuch thing was ever thought of 
by them; ſeveral critics have indeed diſcovered 
an office for the chorys, which the poet ne- 
yer aſſigned them, by making thoſe intervals 
which were ſupplied by the ſongs, acla— tho 
it is evident, that the buſineſs of the chorus 
was, on the other hand, to prevent that va- 
cancy in the drama, which the diviſion of 
acts muſt neceſſarily produce, 

The prologue of antient tragedy contains 
all thoſe circumſtances which are neceſſary to 


be known, for the better underſtanding and 
comprehenſion of the whole drama; as the 
place 


AY 

place of the ſcene, the time when the action 

commences, the names and characters of the 
perſons concerned, together with ſuch 2 
view of the plot, as might awaken the cu- 
rioſity of the ſpectator, without letting him 
too far into the deſign and conduct of it. 
The epiſade is all that part of the tragedy, 
which is between the ſongs, or intermedes of 
the chorus: this anſwers to our ſecond, third, 
and fourth acts, and comprehends all the 
intrigue, or plot to the cataſtrophe, which, 
in the beſt antient writers, is not made till 
after the laſt ſong of the chorus; the con- 
duct and diſpoſition of the epiſode, may be 
-eonfidered as the ſureſt teſt of the poet's abi- 

lities, as it generally determines the merit, 
and decides the fate of the drama: here all 
the art of the writer is neceſſary to ſtop the 
too otherwiſe rapid progreſs of the fable, by 
the intervention of ſome new circumſtance, 
that involves the perſons concerned in freſh 
difficulties, awakens the attention of the 
ſpectators, and leads them, as it were, inſen- 
fibly, to the moſt natural concluſion, and un- 
ravelling of the whole. 

The exode is all that part of the realy, 
which is recited after the chorus has left off 
ſinging ; it anſwers to our fifth act, and con- 
tains the unravelling, or cataſtrophe of the 
piece ; after which, it is remarked by the 
| B 4 critics, 


4132 21 
eritics, any ſong of the chorus would on ly 
be tedious and unneceflary, becauſe, what is 
faid when the action is finiſhed, cannot be too 
ſhort. 

The chorus, as we have before obſerved, 
gave the firſt hint to the formation of tra- 
gedy, and was, as it were, the corner- ſtone 
of the whole edifice; as a religious cere- 
mony, it was conſidered by the multitude 
with a kind of ſuperſtitious veneration, it is 
not therefore improbable, that the firſt au- 
thors of the regular drama, willingly gave 
way to popular prejudices; and for this, 
amongſt many other reaſons, incorporated it 
into tragedy ; accordingly we find the chas 
rus of Æſchylus reſuming its original office, 
reciting the praiſes of the local deities, demi- 
gods, and heroes taking the part of diſtreſſed 
virtue, and abounding throughout in all thoſe 
moral precepts and religious ſentiments, by 
-which the general writings of the antients are 
ſo eminently and honourably diſtinguiſhed. 

The antients thought it highly improbable, 
that a great, or intereſting event ſhould be 
performed without witneſſes; their choruſles 
were, therefore, compoſed of ſuch perſons 
as moſt naturally might be ſuppoſed preſent 
on the occaſion ; perſons, whoſe fituation 
might ſo far intereſt them in the events of the 
fable, as to * their preſence uſeful and 
* ; 


97] 
neceſſary; and yet not ſo deeply concerned 
as to make them incapable of performing that 
office, to which they were more particularly 
appointed, the giving proper advice, and mak- 
ing proper reflections on every thing that oc- 
curred in the courſe of the drama; for this 
purpoſe a choriphæus, or leader, ſuperin- 
tended and directed; the reſt ſpoke for the 
whole body in the dialogue, and led the ſon 95 
and dances in the intermede. 6 
The chorus had likewiſe another office, 
which was to relieve the ſpectator, during the 
pauſes and intervals of the action, by an ode or 
ſong adapted to the occaſion, naturally ariſing 
from the incidents, and connected with theſub- 
ject of the drama; here the author generally 
gave a looſe to his imagination, diſplayed his 
poetical abilities, and ſometimes, perhaps too 
often, wandered from the ſcene of action 
into the regions of fancy ; the audience, not- 
withſtanding were pleaſed with this ſhort re- 
laxation and agreeable variety ; ſoothed by 
the power of numbers, and the excellency 
of the compoſition, they readily forgave the 
writer, and returned, as it were, with double 
attention to his proſecution of the main ſub- 
jet: to this part of the antient chorus, we 
are indebted for ſome of the nobleſt flights of 
poetry, as well as the fineſt ſentiments, that 
adorn the writings of the Greek tragedians, 
The 


10 
The number of perſons compoſing the 
chorus, was probably at firſt indeterminate, 
varying according to the circumſtances and 
plot of the drama; Æſchylus, we are told, 
brought no leſs than fifty into his Eumenides, 
in the form of furies, whoſe habits, geſture, 
and whole appearance, was, by the art of 
the poct, rendered ſo formidable as to frighten 
the whole audience, and make ſeveral women 
miſcarry on the ſpot. This accident ſo 
alarmed the public, that a decree was im- 
mediately iſſued, to limit the number to 
twelve; Sophocles was afterwards permitted 
to add three more, a limitation, we have rea- 
ſon to imagine, became a rule to ſucceeding 
poets. | 
The chorus continued on the ſtage during 
the whole repreſentation of the piece, unleſs 
-when ſome very extraordinary circumſtance 
required their abſence; this obliged the poet 
to a continuity of action, as the chorus could 
not have an excuſe for remaining on the ſpot, 
when the affair, which called them toge- 
ther, was at an end; it preſerved alſo the 
unity of time, for, if the poet had compre- 
hended in his play, a week, a month, or a 
year, how could the ſpectators be made to 
believe, that the people who were before 
them, could have paſſed ſo long a time with- 
out eating, drinking, or ſleeping ? —_— = 


1 

find, that the chorus preſerved all the uni- 
ties of action, time, and place, that it pre- 
pared the incidents, and inculcated the moral 
of the piece, relieved, and amuſed the ſpec- 
tators, preſided over, and directed the muſic, 
made a part of the decoration, and, in ſhort, 
pervaded and animated the whole, 
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CHAP. III. 
Of the Verſe, Recitation, and Muße. 


"HE art of poetry was, in one reſpect, 

. - conſidered by the antients, the art of 
making verſes proper to be ſung ; they looked 
upon words, not only as ſigns of particular 
ideas, but as ſounds alſo, enabled by the aſ- 
fiſtance of muſic, to expreſs all the paſſions of 
the human mind: the ancient audiences 
were all accuſtomed to this, as one of the firſt 
parts of their education was the knowledge of 
muſic, which they cultivated thro life, with 
ſuch aſſiduity, that it was reckoned a reproach 
to be ignorant of it; hence the ſenſe was 
equally fitted for the ear, as well as the heart. 
When dreadful or diſagreeable objects were 
to be repreſented, the words were formed of 
ſuch harſh and jarring ſyllables, as by grat- 
ing on the ear, might beſt impreſs the ex- 
acteſt repreſentation of them; and, in like 
manner, when the grand, the beautiful, or 
the tender, was to be ſet before the imagina- 
tion of the ſpectator, the language was care- 


fully, and often, too ſtudiouſly, adapted to it. 


The Greeks, who were extremely ſolici- 


tous to cultivate and improve their language 
to 
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to the higheſt degree of perfection, took more 
than ordinary care in the formation of their 
verſe; the quantity of every ſyllable was 
carefully aſcertained, different words, diffe- 
rent dialects, and different feet were appro- 
priated to different ſpecies of poetry, and none 
infringed on the rights and privileges of ano- 
ther; but tragedy, as the ſovereign, aſſumed 
a kind of peculiar title to them all; every 
ſpecies of verſe was occaſionally introduced to 
adorn and beautify the drama; the Iambic was 
generally made uſe of in the body of the piece, 
as approaching, according to the judgement 
of Ariſtotle, neareſt to common diſcourſe, and 
therefore moſt naturally adapted to the dia- 
logue; this rule, however, is not conſtantly 
and invariably obſerved, but ſometimes de- 
parted from with judgement; the metre is 
frequently changed, not only in the ſongs of 
the chorus, but in other places, and that ge- 
nerally in the moſt intereſting and impaſſioned 
parts of the drama, where it may here be ob- 
ſerved, it is moſt probable, the muſic and 
inſtruments accompanying the verſe, were 
changed alſo; a happy circumſtance for the 
poet, as it muſt have afforded an agreeable re- 
lief to the audience, who would naturally 
be fatigued by the repetition of the ſame 
ſounds, were they ever ſo harmonious. 


It 
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It is more than probable, that the theatri - 
cal declamation of the antients was compoſed 
and written in notes, and that the whole play, 
from beginning to end, (except the commoi, 
and choruſſes) were a kind of recitative, like 
our modern operas; we are induced to this 
way of thinking, from an opinion of P. Me- 
neſtrier, and ſeveral other learned men, that 
the cuſtom of chaunting in churches was ori- 
ginally taken from the antient ſtage, as the 
theatres were open at the commencement of 
the chriſtian æra; and it is not improbable, 
but that the common people might recite our 
Saviour's paſſion after the manner of the tra- 
gedians; one point, however, we are certain 
of, that in our nation, as well as in many 
others, the firſt tragedies exhibited, were on 
religious ſubjects; and, in ſome n con- 
tinue ſo to this day. 

The whole of the piece was accompanied 
with muſic, and the actor, who was the reciter, 
had little elſe to do, than carefully to obſerve 
the directions of the poet; the quantity of 
every word was aſcertained, the time, dura- 
tion, and rhythmus of every ſyllable fixed by 
the muſician, ſo that he could not eaſily miſ- 
take, or offend. The actor was not, as on our 
ſtage, left at liberty to murder fine ſentiment 
and language by wrong accents, and falſe pro- 
nounciation, by hurrying over ſome parts 

with 
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with precipitancy, and drawling out others 
into a tedious monotony; he was obliged to 
cultivate his voice, as well as his judgement. 

Though muſic pervaded the whole of the 
antient drama, and, according to Abbe Du 
Bos, even aſſiſted the geſticulation, we ima- 
gine the principal exertion of it's powers muſt 
have been reſerved for the ſongs, where both 
the poetry and mufic admitted of much greater 
freedom and variety, than in the other parts 
of the drama: thus we ſee, in the antient 
theatre, muſic always accompanied her fiſter 
ſcience ; aſſiſted, animated, and ſupported her, 
and was in ſhort, in all reſpects, her friend 
and fellow-labourer. 

And here we cannot but 3 what a 
combination of talents, the office of a dra- 
matic poet, in the time of antient tragedy, 
required; for, beſides all the other requiſites, 
it was neceſſary that he ſhould be maſter-ef 
every kind of verſe, completely ſkilled in mu- 
fic, and able to direct all the evolutions, move- 
ments, or (if we fo chuſe to call them) the 
dances of the chorus ; a height of knowledge 
that can ſcarce be looked up to by our preſent 
race of pigmy ſtage writers, whoſe patched or 
tranſlated performances have lately aſſumed - 
the name of tragedy, and who owe one part 


of their ſucceſs more to their induſtry, than 
| their 
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their parts, and are indebted for the other to 
the falſe taſte of the age, joined to the real 
merit of ſome principal performers. | 
After all, the uſe of muſic in tragedy, hath 
been a matter of much doubt and contention 
with modern critics ; M. Dacier thinks it, 
by no means, eſſential, and greatly condemns 
Ariſtotle for his approbation of it; it ſeems 
to be, notwithſtanding, indiſputable, that on 
the antient ſtage, muſic was a moſt beautiful 
adjunct to poetry, and contributed, in a great 
"meaſure to the poliſh of the Greek drama; 
We cannot, perhaps, ſo eaſily reſolve how far 
it may be reconcileable to modern uſage, 
though, from ſome experiments on our own 
theatres, ſuch as in ſacrifices, proceſſions, &c. 
we have reafon to think, that when uſed, 
thus ſparingly, and with judgement, it might 
be attended with its deſired effect. 
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CH A P. IV. 
Of the Maſs. of che Antientt. | 
T HOUGH the Romans have Peel 
to have been the firſt inventors of the 
maſk, and that it was one Roſcius Gallus, 
(according to Diomedes) who firſt wore one 
on their ſtage, to conceal the defects of 
ſquinting ; ; the better, and more univerſal opi- 
nion gives it to Æſchylus, who introduced it 
into Greece, upon the firſt eſtabliſhment of 
that drama; this cuſtom has been preſerved 
in part on ſome modern ſtages, as a great 
many per ſonages of the Italian comedy are ſtill 
maſked ; and it is not a long while ſince (A4c- 
eording to L'Abbe du Bos) they were fre- 
quently uied on the F rench ſtage in the te. 
preſentation of comedies. i 
The antient players, as well in 9 as 
comedy, had ſeveral ſorts of maſks, which 
they frequently changed ; for the people be⸗ 
longing to the ſtage were of opinion, in thoſe 
times, that a particular phyſiognomy was {0 
very eſſential to the character, as to think it 
neceſſary to give the figure of the maſk propet 
for the repreſeutation, in order to oommuni- 
rate a more complete repreſentation. Aſtet 
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the deſcription, therefore, of each perſonage, 
ſuch as they uſed to prefix to their theatrical 
pieces, under the title of perſons of the drama, 
it was cuſtomary for them to give the figure 
of the maſk, which appeared to W a ne- 
ceflary inſtruction. 

But, as theſe ſtage ornaments are not ſo ea- 


| fly reconcileable to modern cuſtom, we ſhall 


here give an account of their principal advan- 
tages on the antient ſtage. The ule of maſks 
prevented people from ſeeing an actor, ad- 
vanced in years, play the part of a young 
lover; Hippolytus, Hercules, and Neſtor, 
appeared always upon the ſtage, with their 
heads diſtinguiſhable, by being ſuited to their 
known characters; the vizard, under which 
2 actor appeared, was always agreeable to 
the part he repreſented; hence there was no 
ſuch thing to be ſeen, as a player acting the 
part of a man of honour, with the phyſiog- 
nomy of an accompliſhed villain. When 
the compoſers of declamation, ſays Quinti- 
lian, introduce a piece upon the ſtage, they 
know how to draw the pathetic even from 
the very tnaſks : in tragedies, - Niobe ap- 
s with a forrowful countenance; and 
Medea announces her character by the fierce 
air of her phyſiognomy; ſtrength, and va- 
lour are painted on Hercules's maſk, whilſt 


that of Ajax proclaims his tranſport and 2 


3 


— 


e 

In comedies, the maſks of flaves, pimps, pas 
talites, peaſants, ſoldiers, old woren, cbur- 
tezans, and ſhe-Haves, have tach their par- 
ticular character: by the maſks, we diſtin 
guiſh the croſs old fellow, from the good- n. 
tured old gentleman ; the ſober youth from 

the debauched rake, and the young damſcl 
from the lady of quality; if the father, who 
acts the principal character of the comedy, 
is to be ſometimes pleaſed, and ſometitties 
vexed, he muſt have one of the brows of his 
maſk knit, and the other ſmooth, and he hat 
a particular attention to ſhew that fide of his 
maſk to his ſpeckators, which * n 
preſent character. 

The mafks, Kkewtſe produce a aide 
inthoſeexcellent plays, where the in- 
_ ariſcs fromthe miſtake, by which ſome 
of the actors take one perſonage for another; 
che ſpectator, who formd Himſelf miſtaken, 
upon attempting to diftinguiſh between two 
actors, whoſe maſk was as like as poſſible, 
might eaſily conceive, that the actors them- 
ſelves were deceived ; thus he was foon im- 
poſed upon by the ſuppoſition on which the 
incidents of the piece are founded; Wheyzess 
this ſuppofftion ĩs fo very improbable with us, 
that it is with great difficulty we give way to 
it; in feyeral of our dramatic pieces, the. 
plots, of * ate principally Bad ot 
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theſe, . miſtakes, the audience perceive diſ- 
tinctly, that the perſonages who occaſion 
them are. — different; how is it poſſible 
then to conceive, that the actors, who are 
nearer to them, ſhould be miſtaken in this 
reſpect, but to the habit we have of hu- 
mouring all the ſuppoſitions which cuſtom 
has eſtabliſhed on the ſtage, and which, from 
the frequency of the act, obliterates * the 
abſurdity of it ? th 

The maſks, likewiſe, furniſhed the antients 
with the opportunity of making men act thoſe 
female . perſonages, whoſe declamation re- 
quired robuſter lungs than women generally 
have, eſpecially when they were to make 
themſelves, heard in ſuch ſpacious places as 
the Roman theatres; in fact, ſeveral paſſages 
of the antients, and amongſt the reſt a re- 
cital, which Aulus Gellius gives of the ad- 
venture that happened to a comedian, .whoſe 
name was Polus, who acted the part of Elec- 
tra, inform us, that it was cuſtomary for 
them to make men act female characters. 
In the antient Greek comedy too, which 
allowed the poet the liberty of characteriſing 
any living citizen, the actor wore a maſk, 
which exactly reſembled the perſon to be re- 
preſented in the play; and thus Socrates might 
have ſeen on the Athenian ſtage, when Ariſto- 


| phanes perſonated him! in his comedy o of tho 


Clouds, 
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Clouds, ” his ſecond-ſelf ; without examining 
here into the unbridled licence of this uſage, 
there is no doubt i it's utility, | in point of per- 
ſonification, was very great, as the poet ha 

nothing to do, but to draw ſome „leading 
traits of the mind; the painter made out 
the reſt. ; 

But, notwithſtanding what” hab been ad- 
vanced in favour of the antient maſks, who 
is it that can be ſo attached to them, as not 
to prefer the natural diſplay of the coun- 
tenance to that imagined by art? The antient 
players frequent change of their maſks, and 
the turning, occaſionally, their different pro- 
files to the audience, no doubt, gave them all 
that variety they were capable of ; but who 
that has ſeen a Garrick thunder, and lighten, 
freeze, and diſſolve, by the irreſiſtible ac- 
companyment of his features, but muſt turn 
with contempt from fo feeble, ſo inadequate 
a ſubſtitute ? 

We are led to think, therefore, that the 
antients themſelves, (who, to do them juſ- 
| tice, ſcarce ever departed from nature, but 
on the beſt grounds) would have made their 
_ performers lay aſide their maſks, were it not 
for this reaſon; that, as their theatres were 
prodigious large, and without a roof, or ſolid 
covering, the maſk was of uſe to the player, 
C 3 in- 
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inaſmuch as it was ſo conſtructed to aid his 
voice, and make himſelf heard by all the 
ſpectators; beſide, as it was impoſſible the 
nicer alterations of the face, ſhould be per- 
ceived by the audience, a great number of 
whom were upwards of twelve fathom from 
the ſtage, the features of the maſk were 
m5 to to anſwer ſo diſtant a peſpeSire. 
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CHAP. V. 


On the Divifon of theatrical. Declomation bes 
tween two Actors, one of whom proniencety 
whilſt the other . | 


HE RA. of And 

was frequently divided — two 
actors; one of whom was obliged to pro- 
nounce, while the other performed the geſti- 
culation. How to reconcile this ſeemingly 
ſtrange mode to the modern ſtage is, perhaps, 
not altogether practicable; however, as there 
are many reaſons which, in a great meaſure; 
tend to illuſtrate this practice, we ſhall lay 
them before our readers, premiſing with the 
adventure which firſt eſtabliſhed» it as a cuts 
tom. | | 28: bas ut 
Livius Andronicus *, a celebrated poet, 
who flouriſhed about the year 514 of Rome; 
and near fourſcore years after the theatres had 
been opened in that city, uſed to act in ſome 
of his pieces; it was then a cuſtomary thing 
for dramatic poets to appear themſelves on the 
ſtage, in order” W--roeny ſome ggrt of their 
works ; the who aſſumed che liberty, 
n they ll proſene ee 
0 OS; 18 4 | K 
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of deſiring thoſe paſſages to be repeated which 
pleaſed them moſt, by crying out ſo often the 
latin word bir, (which anſwers to the French 
word encore we make uſe of) made poor An- 
dronicus recite ſo long, that at laſt he grew 
quite hoarſe; finding himſelf, therefore, in- 
capable of declaiming any longer, he made 
the people conſent to his having a ſlave to re- 
cite the verſes, whom he placed before the 
muſician, whilſt he made the fame geſticula- 
tion, as if he himſelf had. been reciting ; it 
was then obſerved, that from this relief, his 
action grew more lively and animated, becauſe 
he exerted his whole ſtrength in geſticulating, 
whilſt arne had the care and trouble of 
pronouncing.” - 

„Hence the practice wy continues Livy, 
of dividing the declamation between two ac- 
tors, and to recite, as it were, to the geſ- 
ture and action of the comedian; and this 
cuſtom has ſo far prevailed, that they pro- 
nounce wan at Aer but the verſes of 
the dialogue. 

The art of a ſuitable to a theas 
trical declamation, was ſubdivided into three 
different methods: the- firſt taught the Em- 
melia, proper for tragic declamation; the ſe- 
ond the Cordax, fitted to the declamation of 
comedies; the thitcd ſhewed the Sicinnis, a 
geſture proper for 1 recitation of thoſe dra- 

1 matic 
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matic pieces, which the antients called ſatices; 5 
the perſonages who recited in theſe three 
kinds of poems, uſed ſeveral eee 
particularly adapted to each. 
How was it poſſible (ſome will fay). for the 


antients to reduce thoſe methods to writing, 
and to find out notes, and characters which 
ſhould expreſs all the attitudes and move- 
ments of the body? really we cannot tell; 
but Feuillee's Chorography (which we 456 
on the credit of L' Abbe Du Bos) ſhews the 
thing was poſſible; there is no more difficulty 
in learning to make geſtures by notes, than in 
knowing, by notes, how to make ſteps and 
figures; now that the latter is poſſible, is is 
laid to be demonſtrated by Feuillee's book. 
Though we have not reduced the uſe of 
geſtures into an art, and for want of 
ſufficiently acquainted with this ſubject, have 
not conſequently divided the objects as much 
as the antients; yet it is viſible, that tra- 
gedy, and comedy, even with us, have their 
own peculiar geſtures; the action, atti- 
tude, and countenance of our actors, who re- 
cite in tragedy, are not the ſame as when 
they act in comedy; directed merely by in 
ſtinct, they render us, in ſome reſpect, 
ſible of the principles on which the anti- 
ents founded the diviſion of theatrical geſture, 
and redyeay | it into "os different methods, 
| 0 0 Nature, 
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Nature, as Cicero obſerves, having given 
each paſſion and ſentiment its particular ex- 
preſſion on the countenance, as well as its 
proper tone and geſture.” 

We find ſeveral things, in a chapter of 
Quintilian's inſtitutes, where he ſpeaks more 
copioully than elſewhere, of the geſture ſuit- 
able to an orator, which plainly indicate, that 
the comedians had particular ſchools in his 
time, where they inſtructed in theatrical geſ- 
ture; here he diſſuades his pupil, ſometimes 
from following what the comedians taught, 
in relation to ſome particular part of their ac- 
tion; and, at other times, he cites them as 

d. maſters; Thoſe who teach the ſce- 
nic art (lays he, in another part of the ſame 
chapter *) find, that the geſture made only 
| with the bead, is a bad geſture.” | 

It eyen appears, that theſe profeſſors had, 
what we call terms of art; for Quintilian, 
ſpeaking of the countenance, which an orator 
ſhould ſhew far ſome time, before he has 
commenced his diſcourſe, (when the eyes of 
a whole audience are fixed upon him) ſays, 
« that the comedians gave, to this ſtudied 
filence, the-appellation of pauſes.” X 

But we, ſhall endeayour to explain here, 
more intelligibly, than we have hitherto done, 
| AAA ph hs! Rauen e 
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lated, could: accompany. the pronunciation of 
the perſon, that recited 2: the antient theatrical 
muſic was divided inta two. parts, the, aypgr 
critical and mtr ical ; the farmer ſhewed the 
art of following the meaſure in ge/lacu/ation, 
as the latter did ĩn rectal; ſo that the actor 
who recited, and the perſon that geſticulated, 
were abliged fen the ſame meaſure and 
time. 
We haue — in Quiatilian e, tha they 
endeavoured to eſtabliſh a proportion between 
the geſture and words of the oratar, ia that 
his action ſhould. be neither too quick, nor 
broken; very likely this idea aroſe from hengs, 
that the actor, who recited on the ſtage, ought 
to pronounce only a certain number of wands, 
whilſt the other made a particular geſture ; be 
this as it will, tis certain they both followed 
the ſame meaſure beaten by the ſame perſan, 
who had before him the verſes to be recited, 
and whoſe ſyllables pointed out the times 
above theſe verſes. they noted the geſtures 
which the players were to make, alu 
by meaſure. 

In what manner F Jan this was fans we 
know that the actors agreed perfectiy well ia 
their different part. Seneca ſays, ** tis ſur- 
priſing to ſee the geſture of eminent come- 
dians on the ſtage, overtake, and even keep 
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pace with ſpeech, notwithſtanding the velo- 
city of the tongue.” Tis plain, that Se- 
neca's meaning does not relate here to a per- 

fon, who executes both at the ſame time, 
for there is nothing leſs ſurpriſing, than to ſee 
his geſture move as quick as his pronuncia- 
tion: the thing is very natural, and there can 
be no room for admiration, but when one ac- 
tor recites, whilſt another geſticulates: we 
find likewiſe, by a paſſage in Cicero, that a 
comedian, who dropped a geſture out of time, 


was hiſſed as much as one who was miſtaken 
in pronouncing a verſe; Lucian obſerves alſo, 
that a geſture, not in its proper meaſure, was 
eſteemed a capital fault in an actor, which oc- 
cafioned the proverb among the Greeks, «« 7 0 
* with the band. 
There is no manner of doubt then, 100 the 
antient comedians excelled in this part of the 
declamation; they had very great natural diſ- 
poſitions for it, if we may form a judgement 
of them, by what we obſerve even in their 
countrymen, our co-temporaries; they ap- 
plied themſelves with great care and aſſiduity 
to their profeſſion, and that they arrived to a 
wonderful pitch of excellence in it, we ſhall 
add to the authorities we have already given, 
what a grave father * of the primitive church 
fays of it, „That this geſticulation was as 
be- 


„Tertullian. 


E 
bewitching as the diſcourſe of the ſerpent, 
who ſeduced the firſt Woman.” 

Did we prefer curioſity to utility, we could 
be much more diffuſive upon the ſubject of 
the antient drama, by entering into minute 
details of the dreſſes, dances, conſtruction of 
the | theatres, &c. but, as our deſign is no 
more than to afford our readers a retroſpec- 

tive and general view, when we draw com- 
pariſons between the antient and modern 
ſtage, we have confined ourſelves to efentials ; 
referring thoſe who would. wiſh-to get beyond 
this line to the elaborate, yet ingenious fa- 
ther Brumoy on the Greek theatre, who has, 
perhaps, with more learning and aſſiduity 
than the ſubject was worth, inveſtigated every, 
the minuteſt article which ee * left 
Wee 1 
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\RAGEDY is the Acro f 4. 
action, which, by means of rerrby 
— — refines and purifies in us alt 
ſores Gf paſſion.” "This is Ariſtotle's ac- 
come of it; and this is what the ableſt 
critics, both antient and modern, have held 
to be the pureſt and moſt genuine illuſtra- 
tion ef it: chere art other kinds of tra- 
gedy, no doubt, where the good are re- 
warded, and ttre bad priifhed, which, how- 
ever admiſſible under this head, are incapable 
of producing ſuch good effects as the former; 
our pity is engaged for the perſons repre- 
ſented, and our terror is upon our own ac- 
count; hence it being the province of perfect 
fragedy, to excite both pity and terror, an in- 
nocent perſon falling into adverſity, ought 
never to be the ſubje& of it ; *tis true, ſuch 
a one may excite pity and terror, but the for- 
mer in an inferior degree, and the latter in no 
for moral inſtruQtion ; the hiſtory of 

a wicked perſon, likewiſe in a change from 
miſery to happineſs, ought not to be repre- 
ſented, which excites neither terror or com- 
2 


(3 1 
paſſion, nor is agrecable in any reſpocta the 
misfortunes of, a wicked perſon ce unler 
the ſame excluſion, as, however ſuch a ge- 
prefentation may be partly agreeable upon 
principle of juſtioe, it will not move our Pity 


nor any degree of terror, except in thoſt 


the fame vicious diſpolition with the perſoa 
repreſented ; the only character, then, af 
fitted for a tragical ſuhject, lies in the midale, 
neither eminently good, nor eminently bad. 
where the misfortunes are nt the effect of 
deliberate vice. bog of _ enn 
fault. | 

But let us FR boy 3 ths e 
is capable of exciting terror and — 

der to refine and puxify im us all forts of 
ſion; it excites terror and campaſſias in us, _ 
ſetting before out eyes the 'calamities which 
thoſe, who are like ourſelves; have fallen 
into by involuntary faults, and it reſines them. 
by rendering thoſe very misfortunes. familiag 
to us, becauſe it teaches us, not to be tag) 
much concerned When they really happen. 
Ariſtotle is not the only critic, who has had 
this idea of tragedy, (though his opinibn, 
from the greatnoſs of his chatacter, and che 
general ſubſoription to it for above two thous 


ſand years paſt, uhould makes. it deciſ vo.) The 
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judgement on it in the following words: 
* Tragedies, ſays he, were firſt introduced, 
to put men in mind of thoſe accidents which 
happen in their lives ; to inform them they. 
muſt neceſſarily come, and teach them, that 
thoſe things they ſee with ſo much delight on 
the ſtage, ſhould not-appear inſupportable i in 
the grand theatre of the world.” 

The advantage tragedy brings to medkind 
is by no means inconſiderable; it prepares us 
to bear the moſt unlucky accidents coura- 
geouſly, and diſpoſes the moſt miſerable to 
think themſelves happy, when they compare 
their own misfortunes with thoſe which tra- 
gedy has repreſented to them ; in whatever 
condition a man may be, yet, when he 
ſhall ſee an Oedipus, or a Lear, he can but 
think his own afflictions light in compariſon 
with theirs : but it ſtops not here; it refines, 
at the ſame time, all thoſe other paſſions 
which can precipitate us into the ſame 
troubles ; for, in-exhibiting the crimes which 
have drawn thoſe merables into what they ſuf- 


fer, it teaches us to ſtand on our own guard, 
and powerfully induces -us to moderate, and 


refine in ourſelves what was the only cauſe of 
their loſs ; thus tragedy becomes an uſeful 
medicine to the mind, by thoroughly purg- 
ing the paſſions, at the ſame time that we re- 
ceive a pleaſure in the operation. 


Having 


Havin g given this brief illuſtration of tra- 
pedy, we ſhall now proceed to the four prin- 


cipal parts of which it is compoſed, and 


which are as follow : 


FA 323; 
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Ariſtotle, indeed, has added two more, deco- 
ration and mufic ; but as theſe (though eſſen- 


tially neceſſary on the Greek ſta ge) are conſi- 
dered at preſent little better 55 ornamental 


appendages, we ſhall make no apolo 1975 for 


omitting them 27 We 
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CHAP. VII. 
O, Fable. 


F ABLE, which is juſtly called the ſou! 
of a dramatic poem, is thus defined : 
« A diſcourſe, invented with art, to form the 
manners by inſtruction, diſguiſed under the 
allegory of an aQtion.” Ariſtotle has divided 
the fable into two parts, imple and compound. 
The fimple fable is that in which there is nei- 
ther change of condition, nor remembrance, 
and the unravelling of which is only a ſingle 
paſſage of agitation, and trouble, repoſe, and 
tranquility ; or, according to Brumoy, where 
the hero of the piece, already unfortunate, ar- 
rives inſenſibly at the completion of wretch- 
edneſs, like Phædra and Hippolitus; or where 
he paſſes from happineſs to miſery, like Oedi- 
pus; or, where he may riſe from the depth of 
calamity, to a happy fortune like Nico- 
medes. 

Compound-fable, is that which hath a 
change from bad fortune to good, or from 
good to bad; that is, of two ſorts of perſon- 
ages, the one criminal, the other virtuous 3 


they 
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they each may reverſe the balance; the re- 
ward due to virtue may, in the end, be given 
to vice, that of vice to virtue ; or the latter 
may be puniſhed, and the former recom- 
penſed. 

The contrivance of each fable, muſt have 
likewiſe two parts, the intrigue and diſco- 
very; the intrigue ſhould but dawn in the 
firſt act, and unfold itſelf progreſſively, (ſub- 
ject to occaſional involutions) till the full 
diſcovery is made in the fifth; it is true, a 
number of theatrical pieces have their ca- 
taſtrophe in the latter end of the fourth act; 
but the former is the moſt favourable fitu- 
ation for a poet, not only as it is more 
agreeable to antient rules, but as it intereſts 
the minds of the audience, after the main 
ſubject is known, inferior matters are little 
attended to. 

In reſpect to which of the two kind of 
fables pleaſes moſt, Ariſtotle prefers the 
ſimple as the moſt perfect; the campound, 
however, has its admirers ; but then great 
care muſt be taken not to be betrayed into 
perplexity. Every thing ſhould proceed from 
the very conſtitution of the ſubject, in ſuch 

manner, that what precedes, ſhould pro- 

uce ; therefore, in all double plots, one of 
them muſt be of the nature of an epiſode 3 
D 2 for 
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for it would diſtract the ſpectator, inſtead 
of entertaining him, if he were forced to 
attend, at the ſame time, to two capital 
plots equally intereſting; upon this account, 
the tragedy of Oroonoko (before it received 
its late judicious alterations) was highly 
cenſurable; the ſcenes which brought the 


family of the Lackits into action, being lu- 


dicrous and farcical, deſtroyed the tone and 


effect of the principal plot, which is pathetic 


and affecting: it follows then, whenever a 


double plot is introduced, it ſhould be not - 


only ſubordinate to the principal, but fo con- 
need and interwoven, as to reſemble ſhades 
of colours harmoniouſly mixed and blended. 
It is neceſſary for a fable likewiſe, to have 
a juſt extent, that is, a beginning, a middle, 
and an end; and however the manner may 
be altered, theſe three conditions muſt be in- 


violably preferved ; for both tragedy and epo- 


pezia' mutually require actions which have | 


theſe properties ; and here we muſt remark, 
they differ from ordinary fables, (ſuch as 
thoſe of Æſop) that are often with a begin- 
ning and middle, yet without an end; but 


as theſe terms may not be thought ſuffi» 


ciently explicit, we will explain them more 
exactly: the cauſe and defign of undertaking 
an action, are the beginning; the effects of 
theſe cauſes, and the difficulties we find in 

the 
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the execution of that defign, are the middle 3 
the unravelling, and reſolving thoſe difficulties, 
are the end; but to render this ſtill plainer, 
by an example, the ſubject of the tragedy of 
Macbeth is that prince's ambition, which 
was deſtructive to himſelf; now, the begin- 


ning of that action, is the reſolution he has 


taken, from the prophecy of the weird filters, 
that he ſhould be king; the middle is all the 
murders he waded through to obtain it; and 


| the end is, when after perpetrating theſe hor- 


rid actions, he is, himſelf, juſtly killed as an 
atonement for them. 

In reſpect to the choice of a ſubject, tis 4 
matter of indifference, whether it be taken 
from any well known point of hiſtory, or to- 
tally invented, provided, in the laſt caſe, it 
be probable and important; but in chuſing 
a ſubje& that makes a figure in hiſtory, greater 
precaution is neceſſary, than where the whole 
is a fiction; in the latter caſe, there is full ſcope 
for invention; the author is under no re- 
ſtraint, other than that the characters and in- 
cidents be juſt copies of nature; but where 
the ſtory js founded on truth, no material cir- 
cumſtance muſt be added, but ſuch as con- 
nects naturally with what is known to be 
true ; hiſtory may be ſupplied, but ought not - 
to be contradicted : a poet ſhovld, there- 
fore, not make Alexander in love with 

"YI Cleo- 
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Cleopatra, nor Czfar the murderer of Bru- 
tus; he ſhould likewiſe ſhew the ſame reſpect 
to received and eſtabliſhed fables, as he does 
to hiſtory; the accounts we have received 
of theſe gods and heroes, have, for many ages, 
acquired a right of paſſing for truth; nor are 
we entitled to contradict ſuch relations ; he 
ſhould not likewiſe, without great neceſſity, 
alter the manners and cuſtoms of theſe coun- 
tries where he places his ſcenes ; further, the 
ſubje& ſo choſen, ſhould be diſtant in time, 
or, at leaſt, in place; the familiarity of recent 
perſons and events ought to be avoided, as 
modern manners would make but a poor figure 
in tragedy. 

We would not, however, be underſtood to 
fall into that vulgar track of under-ratingevery 
thing that is modern ; the roughneſs, plain- 
neſs, and impetuoſity of antient manners, 
ſhew better in tragedy, without being, per- 
haps, better fitted for ſociety ; but without 
regard to this circumſtance, it is the familia- 
rity of modern manners, as well as modern 
heroes, that unqualify them for a lofty ſub- 
jet; the dignity of both will be better un- 
derſtood in future ages, when they are no 
longer farniliar; men are, in this reſpect, like 
pictures, they claim a greater ſhare of our ad- 
miration on being viewed at a certain diſtance; 
when we come up too cloſe to the one, we 


loſe 


— 
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loſe all the benefit of light and ſhade; and 
on a nearer view of the other, we diſcover ſuch 


_ vanities, little jealouſies, and inequalities of 


mind, as are far from inſpiring us with that 
love and veneration, which probably the ſame 
characters may afford ſeveral centuries back ; 
therefore we readily join iſſue with that au- 
thor, who ſays, that the greateſt enemies 
of the glory of heroes, are their valet de 
chambres ; beſides, as tragedy is fond of 
adorning her victims with crowns and ſceptres, 
and the ſovereign houſes in our times, are ſo 
connected, one with another, by intermar- 
riages, it would be almoſt impoſſible to exhi- 
bit, at preſent, upon any ſtage, a prince that 
had reigned within a hundred years in any 
neighbouring kingdom, in whom the ſove- 
reign of the country, where the piece was to 
be ated, would not find himſelf intereſted as 
a relation; this circumſtance alone carries 
with it ſuch obvious inconveniences, as makes 
any further objections unneceſlary, _ 

We are not ignorant, however, that both 
the practice of our juſtly admired Shakeſ- 
peare, and ſeveral of the Greek poets,, meet 
this laſt point in ſome oppoſition, but the di- 
vine fancy, and immortal ſentiments of the 
former, in ſome reſpe&, covered this ſacrifice 
of truth, which he ſometimes made to his 
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toyal patroneſs *; whilſt the latter had been (6 
educated in the republican ſpirit of Athens, 
as to juſtify to the public their endeavours to 
make monarchy odious by every method in 


their power; hence the Greek poets have | 


ſometimes disfigured the true character of ſe- 
veral of their living ſovereigns; hence they 
have ſo frequently introduced Oreſtes upon 
the ſtage, as a moſt unhappy perſon, and 
purfued by the furies, tho hiſtorians men- 
tion this prince to have lived to a great age, 
and to have had a long and proſperous reign 
oyer his people ＋. 

After a proper ſubject is 1 the divid- 


| ing it into parts requires ſome art; the 


Greeks, as we have already obſerved, knew 
of no other diviſion than that of a beginning, 
a middle, and an end; however, as Horace 
has given the law for five acts, and the mo- 
derns have all followed him, every author 
ſhould govern himſelf by an opinion, ſo uni- 
verſally ſubſcribed to, taking care, to let the 
old Greek law (the beginning, middle, and 
end) be, at the ſame time, conſpicuous in his 
work; for without this, (as we have before 
obſerved) ncither tragedy nor Epopæia can 
poſſibly exiſt. | 

In the diviſion of the acts, the conclufion 


of cach ſhould not be WT on as arbitrary, 


| of 
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or intended for ſo flight a purpoſe; as to make 
the parts of equal -length j the ſuppoſed 
paute, at the end of every book; and the real 
pauſe at the end of every act, ought always 
to coincide with ſome pauſe in the action; in 
this reſpect, 4 dramatic poem ought to re- 
ſemble a period in language, divided into 
members, that are diſtinguiſhed tom each 

other dy proper points; or 4 piece of thufity 

having a full cloſe at the end, preceded by 

imperfect cloſes that cotitribute to the me- 

100% F 

: . i act ought; therefore, to terminats 
with fome incident that makes a pauſt in the 

action, for otherwiſe there can be n pretence 

for interrupting the repreſentation ; it would 
be abfiitd to break off in the very heat of ac- 

tion, againſt which every one would exclaim ; 

the abſurdity ſtill remains, though the action 

relents, if it be not actually ſuſpended for 

ſome time; this fule is lis applicable to an 

epic poem, though there a deviatib from the 
tule is leſs remarkable, becauſe it is in the 
reader's power to hide the abfurdity, by pro- 


| | ceeding inſtantly to another book. 
3 We have already faid, oh the opening öf 
1 this chapter, what kind of character, in re- 


ſpect to morals, ſhould be thoſch as the hero 
| of tragedy ; we are now to ſheak of his qua- 
| lity ; and here Ariftctle gives the Hike : < he 

® ruſt 
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muſt be choſen from amongſt thoſe who are 
of eminent quality and great reputation.” 'Tis 
true, there happen extraordinary and tragical 
adventures enough amongſt people of low and 
middling conditions, which might take place 
in tragedy ; but we believe ſuch would never 
ſucceed ſo well, not by reaſon of the action, for 
that would have all the neceſſary and requi- 
fite qualifications, but on account of the 
degree of the perſons, whoſe change of 
miſery, would not give ſuch lively impreſſions 
of either terror or compaſſion as the other; 
belide, the greatneſs of eminent men render 
the action great, and their reputation makes 
it credible; a foot ſoldier may ſhew more 
courage and prudence in the day of battle 
than his general, yet the victory will be 
aſcribed to the latter, on account of the ſu- 
periority of his ſtation, and the probability 
of the cauſe. 

It has been a queſtion of ſome agita- 
tion amongſt the critics, Whether it be 
proper to make the hero of a tragedy a 
lover? The rigid admirers of the antients 
preclude it, on the principle of admitting na 
ſuch infirmity in the character of a great man, 
not conſidering, that to keep up the prevail- 
ing idea in a warlike people, it was then, 
perhaps, more neceſſary, than for us to ba- 


niſh a paſſion which tended, even in the 
| ſmalleſt 
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ſmalleſt inſtance, to obtrude upon military 
glory; but without deciding poſitively on ei- 
ther fide, of which ſo much has, or may be 
ſaid, we ſhall offer a few reaſons in defence 
of thoſe moderns who admit it in their 
pieces. ; 

The picture of a paſſion which we have 
never felt, or of a ſituation wherein we have 
never been, can never move us, in ſo lively a 
manner, as the deſcriptions of ſuch paſſions 
and ſituations as either are, or have been for- 
merly our own caſe; in the firſt place, the 
mind is but flightly touched with the picture 
of a paſſion, whoſe ſymptoms it is a ſtranger 
to; it is afraid even of being the dupe of an 
unfaithful imitation ; now, the mind has but 
an imperfect knowledge of paſſions which the 
heart never felt; all the information we can 
receive of others, being inſufficient to give 
us a juſt and preciſe idea of the agitations of 
a heart over which they tyrannize. Secondly, 
our hearts muſt generally have very little in- 
clination to ſuch paſſions as we have been in- 
ſenſible of in our youth ; the heart attains to 
its full ſtrength much earlier than the mind; 
and it is almoſt impoſſible, we think, for a 
young man, not to have felt the motions all of 
thoſe paſſions which he is ſubje& to by the 
jaws of his conſtitution. 


How 
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How is it poſſible for a man, who has no 
taſte for military glory, and who looks upon 
what is commonly called a great conqueror, 
only as a madman, and a burden to mankind ? 


How is it poſſible for him to be deeply af- 
feed with the reſtleſs ambition and impetu- 


oſity of Achilles, when he imagines a conſpi- 
racy formed to prevent him from going to ac- 
quire immortality by the taking of Troy ? 

A man likewiſe, who is inſenſible of the 
allurements of gaming, is not very deeply 
moved with the diſtreſs of a perſon who has 
loſt conſiderable ſums of money at play, (other 
than that pity he has for his contracting fo 
dangerous a habit) unleſs he happens to be 
related to him by ſome of thoſe particular in- 
tereſts, which oblige us to ſympathize with 
our afflicted friends tis amongſt thoſe who 
are afflicted with the like misfortunes as our- 
ſelves, that we are led by inſtin& to aſſociate 


with, ſuch generally make themſelves part- - 


ners of our pains, and conſole us with their 
ſympathy: Dido, under this influence, im- 
mediately conceives a paſſion for Eneas, 
obliged to fly his native country, becauſe ſhe 
herſelf was under the ſame predicament, 
which ſhe expreſſes in the following line: 
Non ignara mali miſeris ſuccurrere diſco. 
VIII En. 1. 
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If poets, therefore, cannot be blamed in 
chuſing for the ſubje& of their imitations, - 
the effects of theſe particular paſſions of 
which men are ſuſceptible, how much leſs fo 


for imitating the effects of bur, which is 
confeſſedly the moſt general of all; there be» 


ing ſcarce any one but who has had the miſ- 
fortune (if we can call a paſſion, ſo conge- 


nial to our natures, by ſo harſh a name) of 
feeling the effects of it in ſome part, or other 


of his life. | 
We will therefore ſubmit theſe reaſonings 
to the candid critic, and aſk him, whether 


the poets ſhould be cenſured, for giving 


ſo univerſal a paſſion a place in the intrigues 
of their pieces, which, probably, was ba- 
niſhed the antient ſtage, only for reaſons of 


fate? "Tis true, a degree of moderation is highly 


neceſſary to be obſerved in the uſe of it; as 
we ſee, for want of this, ſeveral modern dra- 
matiſts finding it eaſier to imitate good poets 
in their defects, than in their perfections, 
have puſhed their complaiſance too far for the 
taſte of their own times, or, to expreſs it 
better, they have even encouraged this taſte 
themſelves, by a ſervile condeſcenſion, till 


by improving upon one another's errors, they 


have converted the dignity of the fage into 


little better than the fooleries and intrigues of 
a drawing-room, 


We 
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We hall cloſe our remarks on fable, with 
obſerving after Ariſtotle, ** that thoſe who 
undertake to make a tragedy, will find it much 
eaſier to ſucceed in the ſtyle and manner, than 
to form the ſubject rightly; and the reaſon 
he gives, to ſhew the advantage the ſubje& 
has over all the other parts of tragedy, is 
drawn from the difficulty which is always 


found in diſpoſing it in preference to the other 


parts; for, 'tis a truth, confirmed by the ex-. 
perience of all ages, that in all arts whatever, 


that which is the principal is moſt diffi- 


cult, and arrives lateſt to its perfection. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Of Manners, 


RISTOTLE defines the manners of 
A. dramatic poetry thus: The man- 
ners, ſays he, are what diſcover the inclina- 
tion of him who ſpeaks, and whereby we 
know on what he will determine, before one 
ſees that he is carried that way, or actually re- 
jecis it. We ſhall illuſtrate this definition, 
which is ſupported by Boſſu, and ſome of the 
ableſt of the moderns, by the following in- 
ſtance : x : | 
In the firſt act of Othello, Deſdemona is 
deſcribed by him, in his ſpeech before the 
' ſenate, beſide many other amiable qualities, 
as attached to him, on ſuch principles of men- 
tal affection, that even, in ſpite of his being of 
a different colour, and of unequal years, no- 
thing can alter; a little after, a very difficult 
choice is propoſed to her, whether ſhe will 


follow her firſt inclination, and go with her - 


huſband, or take the advantage of her father's 
_ tenderneſs, by diſclaiming ſo imprudent, and, 
in ſome reſpect, ſo unnatural a match? on the 
one ſide gratitude, filial affection, and pa- 

tental 
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on the latter; on the other, conjugal duty, 
tho attended with the loſs of fortune, rank, 
and parental love, is the only attachment; yet 


before we ſee what reſalution ſhe will take, the 


deſcription which Othello has given of her, 
and the manner of his wooin g her, lead us to 
decide how her inclinations are, and to hat 
the will determine: theſe then are the MAama- 
tie manners, which are, in this reſpe&, good 
and uniform; if the ſtaid with her fa- 


ther, the manners had been bad, becauſe we 


"ſhould foreſee a choice and refolution quite 
. contrary to that which ſhe ought to take; 
but if ſhe had taken no reſolution, one way 
or other, but left the ſenate to decide for her, 
then there would be no manners at all. 
Therefore, as in philoſophy, the manners 
are good, when they make that man fo, in 
whom they are; and they are bad, when they 
incline him to vice and evil actions; ſo likewiſe 
in tragedy, the manners are good, when one 


may diſcover. the virtue, or vice, the good, or 


bad inclinations of thoſe who ſpeak, or act; 
but bad when a good man appears vicious, or a 
wicked man ſeems to have good inclinations ; 
hence the manners of Tameflane and Rich- 
ard IIId. conſidered poetically, are both equally 


virtuous 


rental authority, plead to make her reſolve 


good, becauſe they equally demonſtrate the 
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virtuous king on the one ſide, and the arbi- 


trary tyrant on the other, which ate the cha- 


racers the poets beſtowed on them, and un- 
der which they are uniformly repreſented. 
Manners ſhould have likewiſe four quali- 
ties: firſt, they ſhould be good; ſecond, ſuit 
able; third, likely and agreeable; and fourth, 
even. The goodneſs which belongs to pocki- 
cal manners, being to make them appear ſuch 
as they are, it is neceſſary to obſerve, what 
are the things which diſcover to us the ineli- 
nations of the perſonages: and firſt, the 
ſpeeches and actions; “there are manners 


in a poem, (ſays Ariſtotle) if, as we faid, 


the ſpeeches and actions diſcover to us any 
inclination;” ſo that theſe two things are 
wholly owing to the poet, who makes his 
perſonages ſpeak and act as he pleaſes, and 
they are the foundation of all the reſt ; when 
the manners are well expreſſed after this way, 
they are denoted purely and ſimply by the 
term good, and this goodneſs makes their firſt 
and principal qualification, Ariſtotle places 
it in the front of all the reſt, thatit may be 
the more exactly obſerved ; and Horace gives 
the ſame leſſon with his * . and 
un, | | 


Notandi ſunt tibi mores.” 
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The ſtcond thing is the knowledge, which 
a genius, ſtudy, and experience give us of 
the inclinations, that are proper to each per- 
ſon, according to the complexion, the dig+ 
nity, and all the other cauſes, whether natu- 
ral, or acquired, internal, or external. As ſoon 
as the poet has given the dignity of a king to 
one of his characters, without hearing him 
ſpeak, or ſeeing him act, we know that he 
ought to be grave, majeſtical, jealous of his 
authority, and the like; the inclinations 
ſhould be ſuitable to that which the poet has 
propoſed ; and this ſuitableneſs forms the ſe- 
cond quality in manners. 

The third, is tae knowledge which we de- 
duce from the fable, or the hiſtory; this fort 
of diſcovery is comprehended under the name 


of common opinion, or fame; ſo that when a. 


poet has named Alexander, we know, that 
the inclination of this perſonage is all for 
greatneſs and glory, and that his ambition is 
larger than the extent of the whole earth ; if 
he introduces Richard, or Macbeth, we like- 
wiſe know they are, beſides being — 

cruel, and vindictive. | 
But it ſometimes happens that manners 
may be made /ike, and not agreeable, and 
agreeable, yet not like; for inſtance, if a 
poet ſhould repreſent an emperor, whom 
kiſtory has deſcribed as ſordid and cove- 
tous, to give him manners that were ie, 
would 


ER 


would, by no means, be agreeable, becaufe o- 
thing can be more indecent and unworthy ſo 


dignified a perſonage ; on the contrary, if he 
ſhould make him magnificent and liberal, he 


would indeed give him manners, which would. 


be agreeable, but then they would not be 
like, fince they would be contrary to the opi- 
nion which was commonly received of him; 
What muſt be done then, that the poet of- 
fend neither againſt the agreeab/eneſs, nor the 
likeneſs in the character of this emperor? 
why he muſt diſſemble his avarice, (ſays M. 


Dacier, in his notes upon Ariftotle) without 


changing it into liberality ; 'tis thus Mr. Cor- 
neille has uſed it in his Heraclius, in the cha- 
rater of the emperor Maurice, by ſuppreſſing 
this evil inclination in him, which was not 
agreeable, and yet not giving him the contrary 
qualities, which would be unlife : thus the 
manners of thoſe heroes in tragedy ſhould be 
like thoſe which fame has reported of them, 
under this limitation; and this reſemblance 
makes the third qualification of manners. 


The fourth and laſt quality in manners is, 


that they be even, that is, confiſtent through- 
out the whole character. 
ſervetur ad imum 
Onalis ab incæpto proceſſerit, et fibi conflet. 
| HoR. 
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not, however, that the perſon is always to be- 
tray the ſame ſentiments, or one and the ſame 
paſſion, this would be as abſurd as tedious ; 
but that he ſhould never ſpeak, or act re- 
pugnant to his fundamental character; an 
old, or a young man, for inſtance ; a king, or 
a ſervant, may, nay ought, as occaſion ſerves, 
to ſhew the common paſſions of joy, or ſor- 
row; but for an old man to be introduced in 
the firſt act, and to appear a young one in 
the ſecond, is inverting nature. Again, the 
weak may ſometimes break out into a ſally of 
warmth, and the breaſt of the paſſionate may 
ſometimes be calm; a change which, often, 
introduces into the drama a very affecting va- 
riety, but if the natural diſpoſition of the 
former was to be repreſented as boiſterous, 
and that of the latter mild and ſoft, they 
would both act out of character, and contra- 
dict the perſons they would repreſent. 
ut to illuſtrate this further, by a drama- 
tic example in the tragedy of Venice Pre- 
ferv'd; in the beginning of the play, Jaffier is 
repreſented as gentle, good-natured, and, 
above all, living but in the affections of his 
wife; yet towards the cloſe, we find the very 
ſame character engaged in a conſpiracy and 
murder; a perſon may therefore fancy, ac- 
cording to theſe different ſtates, he may like- 
wiſe make the characters of his heroes diffe- 
rent, 
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rent, and that the manners of each part would 
be good in particular; but though Jaffier 
ſeems to be thus a different character, yet 
this change is no more than what is very re- 
concileable from the beginning ; if we con- 


ſider his diſtreſſed fortune, his reſentment to 


his father-in-law (againſt whom, as one of 
the ſenators, he conſpires,) and his inviolable 
affection to Belvidera ; to contribute to whole . 
conveniences, he engages in this very conſpi= | 
racy. 

Theſe then are the four qualifications of 
manners, which are become ſtandard from a 
coincidence of the moſt reſpectable authori- 
ties, both antient and modern. 


E 3 CHAP, 
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MIX. 


Of Sentiments. 


VERY thought prompted by paſſion, is 
termed a ſentiment ; or, in the words 
of Ariſtotle, © Sentiments are what make the 
matter of a diſcourſe, and conſiſt in proving, 
reſuting, and exciting the paſſions, as pity, 
anger, fear, &c. &c.” Hence the following 
rule, concerning dramatic compoſitions, that 
a paſſion be adjuſted to the character, and 
ſentiments to the paſſion; if nature be not 
faithfully copied in each of theſe, a defect in 
execution is perceived; there may appear 
ſome reſemblance, but the picture, upon the 
whole, will be inſipid, thro' want of grace 
and delicacy; therefore as a painter, in order 
to repreſent the various attitudes of the body, 
ought to be intimately acquainted with muſ- 
cular motion, ſo no leſs intimately ac- 
quainted with emotions, and characters ought 
a poet be, in order to repreſent the various 
attitudes of the mind. 

To ſpeak in the language of muſic, each 
paſſion hath a certain tone to which every 
ſentiment proceeding from it, ought to be 

tuned 
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tuned with the greateſt accuracy: this is no 
eaſy work, eſpecially when ſuch harmony 
ought to be ſupported during the courſe of a 
long theatrical repreſentation; in order theh 
to reach ſuch delicacy of execution, it is ne- 
ceſſary that a writer aſſume the preciſe cha- 
racter and paſſion of the perſonage repreſented, 
which requires no inconſiderable effort of ge- 
nius; but if a lively picture, even of a fingle 
emotion, requires this effort, how much 
greater the effort to compoſe a paſfionatè dia- 
logue with as many different tones of paſſion 
as there are ſpeakers ? With what ductilit) 
of feeling muſt that writer be endued, who 
approaches perfection in ſuch a work, when 
it is neceſſary to aſſume different, and even 
oppoſite characters and paſſions in the quickeſt 
ſucceſſion ? | 
hut how hard dialogue writing is, , would be 
evident, even without any reaſoning, from 
the miſerable” compoſitions of that kind 
found without number in all languages. The 
truth is, ſuch execution is too delicate for an 
ordinary genius ; and for that reaſon the bulk 
of writers, inſtead of expreſſing a paflion as 
one does who feels it, content themſelves 
with deſcribing i it, in the language of a ſpec- 
tator ; to awake paſſion by an internal effort, 
merely without any external cauſe, requires 
great ſenſibility ; and yet this operation is ne- 

E 4 ceſlary, 
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ceſſary, not leſs to the writer, than to the 
actor; becauſe none but thoſe, who actually 
feel a paſſion can repreſent it to the life; the 
writer's part is the more complicated; he 
muſt add compoſition to paſſion, and muſt, 


in the quickeſt ſucceſſion, adopt every diffe- 


rent character. 
On the contrary, an humble flight of ima- 


gination may ſerve to convert a writer into a 


ſpectator, ſo as to deſcribe, in ſome obſcure 
manner, an action as paſſing in his ſight 
and hearing; in that fituation, being na- 
turally led to write like a ſpectator, he enter- 
tains his readers with his own reflections, 
with cool deſcriptions, and florid declama- 
tion, inſtead of making them eye- witneſſes, 
as it were, to a real event, and to every move- 
ment of genuine paſſion ; thus the bulk of 
modern plays appear all to be caſt in the ſame 
mould, inſipid reaſoning, tame deſcriptions, 
and perſonages without the leaſt idea either of 
character, or paſſion. 

As we find, that in the diſcuſſion of this 
ſubject, it would be almoſt endleſs, to trace 
even the ordinary paſſions through all their 
minute differences, we ſhall, for the fake of 


adding example to precept, ſelect from the 


moſt celebrated of our dramatic writers, ſuch 


paſſages, where the ſentiments beſt expreſs 
| the 
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the paſſions, and contraſt them with others, 


which fall ſhort of ſo n an union. 
We ſhall furniſh the firſt example from 
Shakeſpeare, being ſentiments dictated by a 


violent and perturbed paſſion. 


Lear. filial ingratitude ! 
Is it not, as if this mouth ſhould tear this hand 
For lifting food to't ? but PIl-puniſh home; 
No—1 will weep no more—in ſuch a night 
To ſhut me out! Pour on, I will endure. 
In ſuch a night as this! O Regan, Goneril ! 
Your old kind father, whoſe frank heart gave all 
O] that way madneſs lies; let me ſhan that; 
No more of that. 
Kent. Good, my Lord, enter here. 
Lear, Pr'ythee, go in thyſelf.—Seek thine own eaſe, 
This tempeſt will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt me more: but I'll go in; 
In, boy. Go firſt—you houſeleſs poverty 
Nay, get thee in; III pray, and then I'll ſleep 
Poor naked wretches, whereſoe'er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm, 
How ſhall your houſeleſs heads, and unfed fides, 
Your loop'd, and window'd raggedneſs defend you 
From ſeaſons ſuch as theſe ? O, I have ta'en 
Too little care of this! Take phyſic pomp ; 
Expoſe thyſelf to fee] what wretches feel, 
That thou may'ſt ſhake the ſuperflux to them, 
And ſhew the heavens more juſt, | 
Tear, Act III. Scene 5th. 


The followin g example is expreſſive of ſen- 
timents ariſing from remorſe and deſpair . 


Othello. Lo! I have a weapon: 
A better never did itſelf ſuſtain 


Upon 
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Upon a ſoldier's thigh, I've feen the day, 

That with this little arm, and this good ſwotd, 

I've made my way through more impediments 

Than twenty times your - ſtop. But, oh vain boaſt ! 

Who can controul his fate? tis fot ſo now. 

Be not afraid, though you do fre me weapon'd; 

Here is my journey's end—here is my butt, 

The very fea-mark of my utmoſt fail. 

Do you go back diſmay'd ? *tis a loft fear, 

Man but a ruſh againſt Othello's breaſt, 

And he retires. —Where ſhould Othello go? 

Now—How doſt thou look now ? öh ill-ſtarr'd wench! 

Pale as thy ſmock ! when we ſhall meet at compt, 

This look of thine will hurl my ſoul from heaven, 

And fiends will fnatch at it cold cold, my girl, 

Ev'n like thy chaſtity O curſed ſlave | 

Whip me, ye devils —— 

From the poſſeſſion of this heavenly ſight ; 

Blow me about in winds, roaſt me in ſulphur, 

Waſh me in ſteep- down gulphs of liquid fire 

Oh ! Deſdemona! Deſdemona ! dead] dead! oh!oh! 
Othello, Act V. Scene gth. 


The ſentiments here diſplayed, flow ſo na- 
turally from the paſſions repreſented, that we 
cannot conceive any imitation more perfect ; 
but to proceed to more particular obſerva- 
tions, paſſions ſeldom continue uniform any 
conſiderable time; they generally fluctuate, 
ſwelling, and ſubſiding by turns; often in a 
quick ſucceſſion; the ſentiments, therefore, 
cannot be juſt, unleſs they correſpond to ſuch 
fluctuation; nor can a climax be ſhewn bet- 
ter than in expreſſing a ſwelling paſhon ; the 

/ following 
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following paſſages my ſuffice for an illuſ- 
tration: 


Oroancko. Can you raiſe the dead ? 
Purſue and overtake the wings of time ? 
And bring about again, the hours, the days, © 
The years, that made me happy ? 
Oroonoko, Act II. * 24, 


Mandi How haft thou charm'd 
The wildneſs of the waves, and rocks to this ? 
That thus relenting, they have given thee back 
To earth, to light, and life, to love, and me? 
W Act I. Scene 5th. 


The following paſſage finely expreſſes the 
progreſs of conviction. 


Let me not ſtir, nor breathe, left I diſſolve 
That tender, lovely form of painted air 
So like Almeria. Ha! it finks— it falls. 
T'll catch it ere it goes, and graſp her ſhade, 
"Tis life! 'tis warm! *tis ſhe, tis ſhe herſelf! 
It is Almeria ! *Tis—it is my wife! 
Mourning Bride, Act II. Scene 6th, 


In the progreſs of thought, our reſolutions 
become more vigorous, as well as our paſ- 
ſions— 


If ever I do yield, or give conſent 
By any action, word, or thought, to wed 
Another Lord; may then juſt heav 'n ſhow'r down, &e. 
| Meurning Bride, Act I. Scene 1ſt, 


A — ſometimes is agitated, at once, by 
different paſſions; and the mind, in that caſe, 


vibrating 


3 

vibrating like a pendulum, vents itſelf in ſeu- 
timents that partake of the ſame vibration, as 
in the three following inſtances: : 


- Queen. Would I had never trod this Engliſh earth, 
Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it 
Ye've angels faces, but heaven knows your hearts, 
What ſhall become of me now ! wretched lady 
I am the moſt unhappy woman living. 
Alas ! * wenches ! where are now your fortunes, 
(To her women.) 
Shipwreck'd upon a kingdom where no pity, 
No friends, no hope ] no kindred weep for me 
Almoſt no grave allow'd me. 
Henry VIII. Act III. Scene 1ſt. 


Ot hel. — oh ! devil! devil! 
If that the earth could teem with woman's tears, 
Each drop ſhe falls, would prove a crocodile. 
Out of my ſight. | 
Deſdemona. I will not ſtay t'offend you, ( going.) 
Ladovico. Truly an obedient lady: 
I do beſeech your lordſhip call her back. 
Othello. Miſtreſs ! 
Deſ. My lord. 
Oth. What would you with her, Sir ? 
Lad. Who, I, my lord? 
Oth. Aye—You did wiſh that T would make her turn, 
Sir—ſhe can turn, and turn, and yet go on; 
And turn again—and ſhe can weep, Sir, weep ; 
And ſhe's obedient : as you ſay obedient, 
Very obedient proceed you in your tears— 
Concerning this, Sir, —oh ! well painted paſſion ! 
I am commanded home get you away 
I'll ſend for you anon—Sir, I obey the mandate, 
And will return to Venice, Hence avaunt. 
| 2 Act IV. Scene 6th. 
OH, 
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Oth. How ſhall I murder him, Iago? _ 

lago. Did you perceive how he laugh'd at his vice? 

Oth. Oh! lago 

Lago. And did you ſee the handkerchief ? 

Otb. Was that mine? 

Tage. Your's by this hand, and to ſee "TY he prizes 
The fooliſh woman your wife—ſhe gave it him, 
And he hath given it his whore. 

Oth. Oh ! I would have him nine years a biting 
A fine woman ] a fair woman ! a ſweet woman 

lago. Nay, you mult forget that 

Oth. Ay—let her rot, and periſh, and be damn'd to 
night, for ſhe ſhall not live. No, my heart is turn'd to 
ſtone, I ſtrike it, and it hurts my hand—oh! the world 
hath not a ſweeter creature She might lie by an em- 
peror's fide, and command him taſks, 

Tago. Nay, that's not your way 

Oth. Hang her, I do but ſay what ſhe is—ſo delicate 
with her needle—an admirable muſician—oh ! ſhe will 


ſing the ACh out of a bear, 
Othello, Act IV. Scene 5th. 


Another obſervation ſhould be attended to 
in the repreſentation of immoderate paſſions, 
that their genuine ſentiments ought to be hid, 
or diſſembled as much as poſſible, and this 

ſhould be particularly obſerved with reſpect to 
criminal paſſions; a perſon never counſels the 
commiſſion of a crime in plain terms: guilt 
muſt not appear in its native colours, even in 
thought; the propoſal muſt be made by hints, 
and by repreſenting the action in ſome fa- 
vourable light. Of the propriety of ſentiment 
upon ſuch an occaſion, Shakeſpeare, in the 
| 1 Tong oft, 
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Temfęſt, has given us a beautiful example in 
the ufurping duke of Milan's ſpeech, adviſ- 
ing Sebaſtian to murder his brother, the king 
of Naples. 


Antonios. — what might 
Worthy Sebaſtian—O what might no more, 
And yet methinks, I ſee it in thy face 
What thou ſhould'ſt be: th' occaſion ſpeaks thee, 
And my ſtrong imagination ſees a crown 


Dropping upon thy head. 
Act IL Scene iſt, 


But the moſt perfect illuſtration of this 
kind, is that of king John ſoliciting Hubert 
to murder the young prince Arthur. 


K. John. Come hither, Hubert. O my gentle Hubert, 
We owe thee much; within this wall of fleſh * 
There is a ſoul counts thee her creditor, 

And with advantage means to pay thy love, 

And, my good friend, thy voluntary eath 

Lives in this boſom, dearly cheriſhed. 

Give me thy hand, I had a thing to fay—— 

But I will fit it with ſome better time. 

By heav'n, Hubert, I'm almoſt afham'd 

To fay what good reſpect I have of thee. 
Hubert. Lm much bounden to your majeſty. 
X. Jobn. Good friend, thou haſt no cauſe to ſay fo ; 


4 


But thou ſhalt have - and creep time ne er ſo flow, 
Yet it ſhall came for me to do thee good. 

had a thing to ſay—but let it go: 

The ſun is in the heaven, and the proud day, 

' Attended with the pleaſures of the world, 

Is all too wanton, and too full of gawds 


To give me audience. If the midnight bell 5 
Di 
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Did with his iron tongue, and brazen mouth, 
Sound one into the drouſy race of night; 
If this ſame were a church- yard where we ſtand, 
And thou paſſeſſed with a thouſand 
Or, if that ſurly ſpirit melancholy 
Had bak'd thy blood, and made it heavy-thick, 
Which elſe runs trickling up and down the veins, 
Making that Ideot laughter, keep mens eyes, 
And ſtrain their cheeks to idle merriment, 
(A paſſion hateful to my purpoſes) | 
Or, if that thou couldſt ſee me without eyes, 
Hear me without thine ears, and make reply 
Without a tongue, uſing conceit alone, p 
Without eyes, ears, and harmful ſounds of words; 
Then in deſpight of broad-ey'd watchful day, 
I would into thy boſom pour my thoughts. 
But ah, I will not—yet L love thee well ; 
And, by my troth, I think thou lov'ſt me well, 

Hubert. So well, that what you. bid me undertake, 
Though that my death were adjunct to the act, 
By heav'n Pl] do't. 

K. John. Do not I know thou would'ſt? 
Good Hubert, Hubert Hubert, throw thine eye 
On yon young boy.— I'll tell thee what, the friend ; 
He is a very ſerpent in my way, 
And: whereſoc'er this foot of mine doth tread, _ 
He lies before me. Do'ſt thou underſtand me? 


Thou art his keeper, 
King Fobn, AQ III. Scene 5th, 


We come now to. contraſt theſe examples 
with ſentiments that appear faulty, and the 
firſt claſs we ſhall begin with, are ſentiments 
which accord not with the paſſion, and are 
faulty, inſomuch that they are ſcrewed up 
beyond the proper key. 


Othello. 
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Othellsg, O my ſoul's joy! 

If after every tempeſt come ſuch calms, 

May the winds blow till they have waken'd death ; 
And let the labouring bark climb hills of ſeas 


Olympus high, and duck again as low 
As helPs from heaven | 
Othello, Act II. Scene 6th. 


However the above ſentiments may be ſug- 
geſted by violent and inflamed paſſion, they 
are not ſuited to the ſatisfaction, however 
great, we feel upon eſcaping danger. 


Another example of the ſame kind. 


Philafter. Place me, ſome god, upon a pyramid 
Higher than hills of earth, and lend a voice 
Loud as your thunder to me, that from thence 
I may diſcourſe to all the under world 


The worth that dwells in him. 
Pbilaſter, Act IV. 


Sentiments too artful to be ſuggeſted by 
ſevere grief. 
Almeria. O no! time gives enereaſe to my afflictions. 


The circling hours that gather all the woes 


Which are diffuſed through the revolving year, 

Come heavy laden with th' oppreſſive weight 

Tome; with me ſucceſſively they leave 

The ſighs—the tears, the groans— the reſtleſs cares, 
And all the damps of grief, that did retard their flight ; 
They ſhake their downy wings, and ſcatter all 

The dire collected dews on my poor head; 


* fly with joy, and ſwiftneſs from me. | 
Mourning Bride, Act I. Scene 1ft. 


In 
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In the ſame play, Almeria ſeeing a dead 


body, which ſhe takes to be Alphonſo's, 
again falls into ſentiments which are too ar- 
tificial for the occaſion, | 


Had they, or hearts, or eyes, that did this deedꝰ 
Could eyes endure to guide ſuch cruel hands? 

Are not my eyes guilty alike with theirs, . | 

That thus can gaze, and yet not turn to fone? | 

— 1 do not weep the ſprings of tears are Ury'd, * 

And of a ſudden, I am calm, as if— -. 

All things were well ; and yet my huſband's murthered | 
Yes, yes, I know to mourn, I'll luice this heart, 


The ten YON * the torrent looſe. . 
Act V. Scene 13th, 


Sentiments which degenerate into point, or 
conceit, however they may amuſe an idle 
hour, can never be the offspring of any ſe- 
rious, or important paſſion. Thus Rowe, 
who has been in many parts ſucceſsful in the 
character of Jane Shore, yet makes her, in 
the following ſituation, deſcend into anti- 
thefis and affeftation, bela the dignity. of 
her mind 


Let me be branded for the public ſcorn, 

Turn'd forth, and driven to wander like a vagabond. 

Be friendleſs, and forſaken, ſeek my bread 8 

Upon the barren wild, and deſolate waſte, 

Feed on my ſighs, and drink my falling tears, 

Ere I conſent to teach my lips injuſtice, 

r 
Fane Short, Act IV. 


* Sentiments 
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Sentiments intröduced too early, or too 
late; when Bee tells her ther Priul, 
« the danger ſhe was in from her huſbind's 

— to murder her, and Which ought 
naturally to have 'alarmed him; inſtead of 
this, he diſſolves into that kind of tenderneſs 
for his daughter, as if he had already delivered 
her from danger. 

Priuli. Can't chou forgive me all my follics paſt ? 


| | | Tn henceforth be indeed a father, 'never, 
| | Never more thus expoſe, but cheriſh thee, 
| 


| Dear as the vital warmth that feeds my life, 
273 Dear as thoſe eyes that weep in fondneſs o'er thee : 
. Peace to thy heart. 


aua Preſersd, Act 5th, | 


| -3 Lanes! ſentiments expoſed in their native 

| colours, inſtead of being concealed, or diſ- 

guiſed: thus lady Macbeth, projecting the 
| death of the king, has the following ſoli- 


rr. 


- >= The raten himſelf's not hoarſe 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 

| . Under my battlements. Come all you ſpirits 
B- That tend on mortal thoughts, unſex me here, 

| Ang fill me from the crown to the toe, topful 
| Of direct eruelty make thick my blood, 

Stop up th' acceſs, and paſſage to remorke, 

That no com unctious MR, of nature 

Shake my T Maclerb, Act 1. Scene 7th. 


This ſpeech we cannot think natural; the 
. moſt treacherous murder, we hope, was never 
Per- 
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perpetrated by the moſt hacdened miſcreant 
without compunction; in that ſtate of mind, ® 
it is a never- failing artifice of ſolfadeeeit, to 
draw the thickeſt veil over the moſt wicked 
action, and to extenuate it by all the circum- 
ſtances which imagination can ſuggeſt; and 
if the mind even cannot bear diſguiſe, the 
next attempt is to thruſt it out from its coun- 
ſel altogether, and ruſh-in upon action with- 
out thought; this laſt was her * $ 
method. 


Strange things I have in head, that will to hand, 
Which muſt be aclad, ere they muſt be Land. 
AQ III. Scene th. 


Congreve, PW errs on the ſame - 


principle in the Double Dealer, where Maſk- 


well, inſtead of diſguiling, or colouring his 
crimes, piques himſelf on them in the Sol 
lowing ſoliloquy. 

Cynthia, let thy beauty gild my crimes, and whatſo- 


ever I commit of treachery, or deceit, ſhall be.imputedito- 
me as a merit—treachery | What treachery ? Love can- 


| eels all the bonds of frizndſtip, and fes men tight: open 


Double Dealer A8 II. Scene 8. 


— inconſiſtent j in themſelves, 
No bid me run, 


- And] will ſtrive with things ;mpolible, 


Lea, get the better of them. 
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Sentiments which are mere rant. 


Coriolanus Gn to his mother. 


— — What is this ? 
Your knees to me ? to your corrected fon ? 
Then iet the pebbles on the hungry beach 
Fillop the ſtars, then let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars gainſt the fiery ſun ; 
Murd'ring impoſlibility, to make 
— flight work. 
Coriolanus, Act V. Scene 3d. 


Other examples of the ſame kind. 


Ceſar. . Danger knows full well 
That Cæſar is more dangerous than he. 
We were two lions littered in one day, 
And I the clder and more terrible, 

Julius Cæſar, AQ II. . 


— —— But you—ere love 11 your 


wand' ring eyes, 
Were ſure the chief, and beſt of human race, 
Fram'd in the very pride, and boaſt of nature, 
So perfect, that the gods who form'd you, wonder'd 
At their own ſkill, and cried—< A lucky hit 
Has mended our deſign.” / 


Not to ſpeak of the implety of this laſt ſen- 
timent, it is ludicrous, inſtead of being 


lofty. 


We could have ſwelled this laſt claſs to an 
immoderate ſize, from the ravings of LEE, 
and the declamations of more modern dra- 
matiſts; (numbers of whom have ſcarcely 


3 given 
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given ſpecimens enough of their under- 
ſtanding, to be incident to poor Lee's miſ- 
'fortune ;)—but this, as well as all the other 
claſſes of faulty paſſages, we have ſelected from 
the moſt approved authors, for the purpoſe 
of ſhewing, what a necetlity perſons of the 


greateſt genius are under, of. correcting. the 
firſt flights of imagination. 


HAF. 


R 
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5 the fable, the manners, and 
the ſentiments are, without doubt, 
the more conſiderable parts of tragedy; yet 
an improper diction renders the dialogue flat, 
however elevated the ſentiments may be; and 
though, to a critical mind, it doth not abſo- 
lutely deſtroy the ſtrength of the other parts, 
it, in general, throws ſuch a languor over them, 
as to conceal their beauties, and v very often 
ſuppreſs their effect. | 
Diction, according to Ariſtotle's uſual la- 
conic, yet critical definition, is the explication 
of things by words ; hence elevated ſentiments 
require elevated language, tender ſentiments, 
words that are ſoft and flowing, plaintive 
ſentiments, humble and affecting; in ſhort, 
words being intimately connected with the 
ideas they repreſent, the greateſt harmony is 
required between them ; and, as we have be- 
fore obſerved, that the ſentiments ought to 
be tuned to the paſſion, ſo the language ſhould 
be in uniſon with both. 
The firſt ideas which riſe in the ſoul, upon 
its receiving the impreſſion of ſome lively af- 
fection, 


3 
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fection, and are commonly — <A 
ments, have a power of affe&i 
expteſſed in the ſimpleſt terms, beben. they, 
ſpeak the language of the. bears; Emilia, 


therefore, affects us, when the ſays in 1 
plaineſt words, 


Faime encore plus Cina. que je ne bas Au 
guſte. 

I loye my Cinna, more than I deteſt Ber 
guſtus. 


A ſentiment would even 1 to be ſo mor- 
ing, were it expreſſed in magnificent terms. 
and with pompous figures; Heier for in- 
ſtance, would not engage us ſo much as he. 
does, or ſhow us, at ſo ſhort a view, the. 
combination of paſt circumftances in bis 
mind ; if (when reminded by Iago, that as. 
Deſdemona deceived her father, fo ſhe — 
him) inſtead of dropping that 6mple, yet 
forcible expreſſion, « and fa ſbe d did ;” be were 
to expreſs the ſame ſentiment in a \ Eguratiy 8 
ſtile; affectation would then have ee 
itſelf, after which adieu to the language 0 
the heart, 

And here one general rule will hold 3 


in regard to diction; where characters make 


— upon their own, and the ſentiments 
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to be introduced; and, in ſhort, all that is 
not properly ſentiment, require, as much as 
the nature of the piece, and probability will 


admit of, to be repreſented to us by images, 
capable of fixing themſelves in our imagi- 
nation. 

We except, however, 3 chis general 
rule, the recitals of prodigious events made 
juſt after they have happened; tis likely, that 
an ocular witneſs to theſe events, ſuch as 
ought to be employed in the narration, was 
ſtruck with a ſurpriſe from which he has not 
yet recovered; it would be therefore, con- 
trary to the rules of probability, for him to 
uſe ſuch figures in his recital, as occur not to 
a perſon that is frightened, and who has no 
thoughts of being pathetic; beſides, thoſe 
prodigious events require the poet's attention 
to procure, as much as poſſible, the ſpecta- 
tor's aſſent; and the moſt certain way of ob- 
taining it, is to give the recital in the plaineſt 


terms, and ſuch as are the leaſt capable of 


rendering the perſon who ſpeaks, liable to be 
ſuſpected of exaggeration. 

But as we have, in the preceding chapter, 
illuſtrated the theory of ſentiments by ex- 
- amples, we ſhall purſue the ſame method in 
this, as the moſt cligible for perſpicuity and 
. Inſtruction. 

The firſt example we ſhall give, - is an ob- 
ſervation of Ariſtotle's upon Homer, when re- 

pre- 
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preſenting the terrible noĩſe which 
waters make; he ſays, the rivers roared.” 
Now fays Ariſtotle, very juſtly, ſhould any 


one ſay © the rivers cried,” ſuch an altera- 


tion would change a choice and noble phraſe, 
into one as proportionably mean and little. 
Pleaſant emotions which elevate, or ſwell 
the mind, ſhould vent themſelves in ſtrong 
epithets and figurative expreſſions, but hum- 
bling and difpiriting paſſions affect to ſpeak 
plain; for figurative expreſſion, being the ef- 
fe of an enlivened imagination, cannot be 
the language of anguiſh, or diſtreſs. Otway, 
ſenfible of this laſt, has painted a ſcene of 
diftreſs in colours, finely adapted to the ſub- 


jet; there is ſcarce a figure in it, except a 
ſhort and natural fimile, with which the 


ſpeech is introduced. 


Belvidera, talking to her father of her huſ- 
band; - 


Think you ſaw what paſs'd at our laſt parting ; 
Think you beheld him like a raging lion, 

Pacing the earth, and tearing up his ſteps, 

Fate in his eyes, and roaring with the pain 

Of burning fury ; think you ſaw his one hand, 
Fix'd on my throat, while the extended other 
Graſp'd a keen threatn'ing dagger; oh tuas thus 
We laſt embrac'd, when trembling with revenge, 

He dragg'd me to the ground, and at my boſom . 
Preſented horrid death; cried out . my friends, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Where are my friends ? ſwore, wept, rag'd, threat'n'd, 
lov'd ; | 
For he yet lov'd, and that dear love preſerved me 
Te this laſt trial of a father's pity— 
Venice Preſerved, Act V. 


To ſay, in plain terms, that there is no 
great merit in gaining the affections of a man 
who is of an amorous diſpoſition ; but that it 
is a fine thing to make a perſon fall in loye, 
who has never ſhewn any propenſity towards 
this paſſion, would be only a common truth 
which would hardly engage our attention ; 
but when Racine puts this very truth into the 
mouth of Aricia, the thought, trivial as it 
is, is formed by his expreſſions into an clo- 
quent ſpeech. 


Pour moi, je fuis plus fiere, et fuis la gloĩre aiſce 
D'arracher un hommage a mille autres offert, 
Et d*entrer dans un coeur de toutes parts ouvert. 
Mais de faire flechir un courage inflexible 

De porte, la douleur dans une ame inſenſible 
D'enchainer un captiff de ſes fers ẽtonné, 
Contre un joug qui lui plait vainement mutinẽ 
Voila ce qui me plait, viola ce qui m'irrite. 


TRANSLATION. 
But I thoſe eaſy conqueſts can deſpiſe, 
To force a tribute from a vulgar breaſt, 
Or ſtorm a heart that's open on all ſides. - 
But to ſubdue a proud obdurate mind, 
To give a ſenſe of pain to cruel ſouls, 
To lead a captive at his chains ſurpris'd, 
Rebelling vainly 'gainſt a pleaſing yoke, 
This is my chicf ambition, and delight, 
For 


„ ee 
For a perſon likewiſe to ſay fimply, that Alex- 
ander was a perſuaſve lover; ſuch a charac- 
ter would have nothing new, or affecting in 
it, becauſe it has been applicable to many, 
and the manner of wording it, leaves no con- 
ſiderable impreſſion; yet Lee ſublimes this 
thought to one of the greateſt beauties of out 
language, in the following ſingle line: 


«© Then he would talk Good gods, how he would 
talk!“ 


As theſe few will be ſufficient to 

ſhew the neceſſary union between ſentiments 

and di#ion, we ſhall add ſome examples 
where this union is violated. 


Of diction elevated above the tone of the 
ſentiment. | 


Zara. — Swift as occaſion T 
Myſelf will fly; and earlier than the morn 
Wake thee to freedom, Now tis late; and yet 
Some news, few minutes paſt arriv'd, which ſcem'd 
To ſhake the temper of the king—Who knows 
What racking cares diſeaſe a monarch's bed ? 
Or love, that late at night, ſtill lights his lamp, 
Aad ftrikes his rays through duſk, and folded lids 
Forbidding reſt, may ſtretch his eyes awabe, 
And force their balls abroad at this dead hour. 

A , Bride, Act III. Bene 4+ 


The commoneſt obſerver cannot but pigs in 
this inſtance, that the dion is by far too 
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pompous and laboured, for deſcribing ſo 
ſimple a circumſtance as abſence of ſleep. 

As imagery, and figurative expreſſion are 
diſcordant in the higheſt degree with the 
agony of a mother, who is deprived of two 
hopeful ſons by a brutal murder; therefore 
the following paſſage is a ſpecimen of dic- 
tion too light and airy for ſo intenſe a 
paſſion. 

Deen. ——— Ah! my poor princes! Ah my tender 

babes ! 

My unblown flowers, new appearing ſweets ! 


If yet your gentle ſouls fly in the air, 
And be not fix'd in doom perpetual, 
Hover about me with your airy wings, 
And hear your mother's lamentation. 
" Richard III. Act IV. Scene 4. 


A thought that turns upon the expreſſion in- 
ſtead of the ſubject, commonly called a play 
of words, is unworthy of that compoſition 
which pretends to any degree of clevation; yet 
Shakeſpeare has made this facrifice to the age 
he lived in, in many inſtances, * in 
the following: 

Laertes upon his firſt hearing of his fiſter's 
Laertes. Alas ! then ſhe is drown'd. 

» Drown'd, 
2 lere 
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Laertes. Too much of water hadſt thou poor Ophelia, 


And therefore I forbid my tears. 
| _ Hanlet, Act IV. Cons 


2 raking of Julius car. 


Our / thou wa'ſt the foreſt of this hart; 
And this, indeed, O world, the heart of thee.” 
How like a deer, ſtricken by many princes, 


Doſt thou here lie 
n Fulius Cefar, AQ III. Scene 3. 


But choneh Shakeſpeare has thus deſcended 
to a play of words, he has ſometimes intro- 
duced it for the marking a peculiar character, 

as in the following paſlage : ; 


King Philip. What ay thou, boy? lookin the lady's 


face, 

Lewis, I do my lord, and in her eye I find a wonder, or 
a wondrous miracle. — The ſhadow of myſelf form'd in her 
eye; being but the ſhadow of your n, 
Becomes a ſur, and makes your ſon a ſhadow. 
I do proteſt I never lov'd myſelf, 
Till now infix'd I beheld myſelf 
Drawn in the flattering table of her eye. 

Faulconbridge. Drawn in the flattering table of her eye 
Hang'd in the frowning wrinkle of her brow! | 
And quarter'd in her heart ! he doth eſpy 
Himſelf love's traitor, this is pity now 
That hang'd, and drawn, and quartered, there ſhould be, 
In ſuch a love, ſo vile a lout as he. 

King * Act II. Scene 1 


One ſhould think it unneceſſary to enter a 
caveat againſt expreſſions which have no 
meaning, or, at leaſt, no diſtinct meaning; 

a * and 
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and yet ſomewhat of this kind may be found 
even amongſt otherwiſe reſpectable writers. 
We ſhall give the 3 * from 


Dryden. 


Cleopatra queſtioning Clary 7 Antony's 
conſtancy. 
Cleo. Now, what news, my Charmion ? 
Will he be kind? and will he not forſake me? 


Am I to live, or die? nay, do live? 
Or am I dead ? for when he gave his anſwer, 


Fate r er and chen I 177 d or died. 
All For Loe, Act II. 


But nothing can be finer ridiculed than this 
ſpecimen, inthe following couplet of the 


enn of Buckingham. 


Wa'ſt not unjuſt to raviſh hence her breath, 


2 in life's ſtead, to leave us nought but death. 
| Rehearſal, Act IV. Scene x. 


In ſhort, — diction cannot be better wound up 
than in the following ſhort definition of it, 
given by Lord Kaimes ; to whoſe critical pen, 
we likewiſe hold ourſelves obliged for ſeveral 
of the dramatic quotations ee the pre- 


ceding chapter. 
Language may be conſidered as the dreſs 

of thought; and where the one is not ſuited 

to the other, we are ſenſible of the incon- 


n, in the ſame manner, as where a judge 
is 
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is dreſſed like a fop, or a | peaſant like a man 


of quality.” 


#41 +0 


beſt ſuited to tragedy. 

Ariſtotle lays it down as «vt "WP that tis 
beſt to write tragedy in that kind of verſe 
that is the Il. ſuch, or which is neareſt 


proſe.” 


Amongſt the antients, this was the Lunbleb; 


with us, it is Bun verſe; but as the wits of 
Charles the Second's days, moſtly wrote their 
Pie in hymne; And, 1 thete are not want- 
ing, even in our days, ſome advocates fbr 
this method, as well as ſome practitioners in 
it, we ſhall make a few general obſervatiGhs 
on it's impropriety. 

It is a matter of little oonſequence, whe- 
ther we received this manner of writing ori- 
ginally from our own countrymen, or the 
French, who practiſe it to this day. Ohe 
thing we are ſure of, that before Shakeſptate's 
time, our anceſtors all wrote in this way; or, 
to ſpeak! more properly, new no better; but 
as it was PPAR for this favourite child of 
nature, to deſtroy evety thing which mili- 
tated againſt his parent, ſo rhyme fell a ſacri- 
fice, in common, with the other abſurdities of 
the drama; ; the authorities of Flecetide hd 
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Ben Jonſon ſupported Shakeſpeare ; and ex- 
cept the ſhort revival of it in the rbyming 
reign of Charles II. when the muſes had not, 
for ſome time, recovered themſelves from the 
ruins of monarchy, it has ever ſince been 
juſtly baniſhed our ſtage. 

And indeed, when we conſider the many 
objections that lie againſt the uſe of rhyme an 
the ſtage, the wonder will not be, how we 
came to leave it off, but how we could ever 
ſubmit to it? for, as a play is an imitation 
of nature, and ſince no man, without pre- 
meditation, ſpeaks in rhyme, neither ought 
he to do it on the ſtage ; to be ſure, the fancy 
may be there elevated to a higher pitch of 
thought than it is in ordinary diſcourſe, as 
there is a probability, that men of excellent 
and quick parts, may ſpeak noble things ex- 
tempore; but thoſe thoughts are never fet- 
tered with numbers without ſtudy, and there- 
fore, it muſt be unnatural to repreſent the 
moſt free way of ſpeaking under that which 
is moſt conſtrained. | | 

But, it is ſaid, the quickneſs of repartees 
in-argumentative ſcenes, receive an ornament 
from verſe; now, what is more unreaſonable 
than to imagine, that a man ſhould not only 
conceive the wit, but the rhyme too on a 
ſudden ; this following of him who ſpoke 
before, both in ſound and meaſure, is ſo great 
a happineſs, that we muſt, at leaſt, ſuppoſe 
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the Dramatis Perſonæ to be born poets; if 
we do not this, it will look rather like the 
deſign of two, than the anſwer of one; it 
will appear that your actors hold intelligence 
together; that they perform their tricks, like 
fortune-tellers, by confederacy, and that great 
maxim of all ene 
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will be — * 5 It will not 1e 
for an objection that carries any weight with 
it; that a play is known to be a play, how-+ 
ever you manage it, and conſequently the dia- 
logue of two, or more perſons, underſtood to 
be the language but of one poet; for though 
we know we are to be deceived, and we de- 
ſire to be ſo, no reaſonable man was ever yet 
deceived, but with a probability of truth; 
thus we ſufficiently underſtand, that the ſcenes 
which repreſent cities, and countries to us, 
are not really ſuch, but only painted on 
boards and canvaſs; but ſhall that excuſe their 
want of compoſition and colouring? ought 
they not rather to be laboured with ſo much 
the more diligence and exactneſs, on account 
of their principal uſe being to help the ima- 
gination, which is only to be deceived under 
the ſtrongeſt appearances of truth ? | + | 
4k * 5 
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If rhyme is incapable of expreſſing the 
greateſt thoughts naturally, the loweſt it can- 
not without a great deal of abſurdity; what 
is more unbefitting the majeſty of verſe, than 
to call a ſervant, or bid a door be. ſhut in 
rbyme ? there is an air of ridicule in dreſſing 
up ſo familiar a command in the dignity of 
meaſure, ſufficient to unrealize the dialogue 
waich follows, and make the moſt important 
circumſtance appear hombaſtical, yet ſome 
of our greateſt poets, who have written tra- 
gedies in rhyme, have been forced on this mi- 
ſerable neceſſitꝛ. 

We are ſufficiently aware, however, that 
in n the practice of rhyme, we have 
ſome reſpectable authorities againſt us, and 
in particular Mr. Dryden, one of the greateſt 
poets this country can. boaſt of; but as, on the 


ons fide, the eſpouſal of any error, let it be 


never ſo formidably ſupported, can never make 
it leſs ſo; ſo on the other, it is but fair to in- 
veſtigate what accidental cauſes may contri- 


bute to that ſapport. 


It is allowed, on all hands, chat the great 


ſtrength of Mr. Dryden's genius began to 


unfold itſelf rather late in life; in Milton's 
time, (when Dryden was between thirty and 
forty) that great man, who was. acquainted 
with him, would never allow him to be * 

an 
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than a heppy verifier; his writings then, 
though we will not ſay that they abſolutely 
confirm this report, yet they, in ſome re- 
ſpect, favour it; as his beſt plays were 
written between forty and fifty, and his Ler- 

ander's Feaſt, which many call his Chef | 
d Oeuvre, at the very advanced age of between 
ſixty and ſeventy ; from theſe facts then, we 
may conclude, that upon his outſet in the li- 
terary world, (which was about the time of 
the reſtoration) he was rather a follower than 
a leader of the drama; ſo that rhyme being 
the falſe taſte of thoſe times, and his talents 
lying ftrongly on that fide, he became a 
practitioner from faſbian, and was ſupported 
in it from mcination ; when his iudgement, 
however, matured, it is more than probable 
he ſaw his error, but his pride would not 
ſuffer him to recant, as ſuch a recantation 
muſt be attended with the overthrow of a 
great number of his works; which, on the- 
general credit of his name, were held in re- 
putation. Hence he wrote his eſſay on dra- 
matic poetry, . principally to vindicate the au- 
| thorityof rhyme; but ſuch is the irrefiſtible 
force of truth, that even in this eſſay, the 
arguments that he has raiſed againſt it, he was 
not able himſelf to throw down ; ſo that he 
became a dupe to his vanity, at a time that 
he endeavoured moſtly to guard againſt it, by 
he involuntary force of his judgement. 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of the TREE Un1rTies; deren Tinte, 
2d PLACE. 


\ HEN we confider the chain of cauſes 

and effects in the material world, in- 
dependent of purpoſe, deſign, or thought, 
we find a number of incidents, in ſucceſſion, 
without beginning, middle, or end: every 
thing that happens is, in different reſpects, 
both a cauſe, and an effect, being the effect 
of what goes before, and the cauſe of what 
follows; one incident may affect us more, 
another leſs, but all of them important, or 
trivial, are ſo many links in the univerſal 
chain; which the mind, in viewing, cannot 


ſettle ultimately upon any one, but is carried 


along in the trein, without any cloſe. 

But when the intellectual world is taken 
under view, in conjunction with the mate- 
rial, the ſcene is varied. Man acts with de- 
liberation and choice; he aims at ſome end, 


ſuch as riches, conqueſt, patriotiſm, &c. he 


propoſes means, and lays plans to attain the 
end propoſed. Here are a number of facts, 


or incidents leading to the end in view ; the 
whole 
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whole connected into one chain, by the rela- 
tion of cauſation ; in running over a ſeries of 
ſuch facts, or incidents, we cannot reſt upon 
any ohe, becauſe they are preſented to us as 
means only, leading to ſome end, but we 
reſt with ſatisfaction upon the ultimate event, 
becauſe there, the purpoſe, or aim of the 
chief perſon, or perſons is brought to a 
final concluſion. This indicates the be- 
ginning, the middle, and the end, of what 
Ariſtotle calls an entire action; the ſtory na- 
turally begins with deſcribing thoſe circum- 
ſtances, which move the diſtinguiſhed perſon 
to form a plan, in order to compaſs ſome de- 
ſired event: the proſecution of that plan, and 
the obſtructions, carry the reader into the 
heat of action; the middle is, properly, 
where the action is molt involved; and the 
end is, where the event is brought about, and 
the plan accompliſhed. | 

We have given the foregoing example of a 
plan crowned with ſucceſs, becauſe it affords 
the cleareſt conception of a beginning, a 
middle, and an end, in which conſiſts unity 
of action; and indeed ſtricter unity cannot 
be imagined than in that caſe ; but an action 
may have unity, or a beginning, middle, 
and end, without ſo intimate a relation of 
parts; as where the cataſtrophe is different 
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from what is intended or defired, which fre- 
quently happens in our beſt tragedies. | 
If unity of action be a capital beauty in a 
fable, imitative of human affaire, a plurality 
of unconnected fables muſt be a capital defect. 
For the ſake of variety, we indulge an un- 
der- plot that is connected with the principal 
event; but two unconnected events are a 
great deformity, and it leſſens the defor- 
mity but very little to engage the ſame ac- 
tors in both; in ſhort, a play analyzed, is a 
Chain of connected facts, of which each ſcene 
makes a link; each ſcene, accordingly, ought 
to produce ſome incident relative to the cata« 
ſtrophe, by advancing, or retarding ith a ſcene 
that produces no incident, (and for that rea- 
ſon may be called barren} ought not to be 
indulged, becauſe it breaks, or at leaſt ſuſ- 
pends, the unity of action, and the chain 
would be complete without it. It will be no 
juſtification to ſay, that they help to diſplay 
characters; it were better, like Dryden, 
in his dramatis perſonæ, to deſcribe them 
before-hand, which would not break the 
chain of action; but a writer of genius has 
no occafion for ſuch artifice, he can diſplay 
the characters of his perſonages much more 
to the life in ſentiment and action. How 
ſucceſsfully is this done by Shakeſpeare, in 
ER - = | whoſe 
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| Whoſe works there is ſcarcely to be found a 
ſingle barren ſcene!” 

| Upon the whole, it appears, that all the 
incidents in a dramatic fable, ought to 
have a mutual connection, by their com- 
mon relation to the grand event; and in 
this relation conſiſts the uxiTY or ac- 
TION. 

How far the unities of time and place are 
efſential, is a queſtion of greater intricacy ; 
theſe unities were ſtrictly obſerved in the Gre- 
cian and Roman theatres, and they are incul- 
cated by the French and Englith critics, as 
eſſential to every dramatic compoſition ; in 
theory, theſe unities are alſo acknowledged 
by our beſt poets, tho' their practice ſeldom 
correſponds; they are often forced to take 
liberties, which they pretend not to juſtify, 
againſt the practice of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and againſt the ſolemn deciſion of their 
own countrymen : but, in the proſecution of 
this ſubject, we ſhall enquire, whether we 
are under a ſtrict neceſſity to copy the ancients 
in theſe two unities? and whether our critics 
are not guilty of a miſtake, in admitting .no 
greater latitude in time and place than was ad- 
mitted in Greece and Rome. 

A review of the Grecian drama, compared 
with out own, may, perhaps, affiſt us in this 
| 0 4 enquiry ; 
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enquiry. We have before obſerved, that tra- 
gedy in Greece, was derived from the hymns 


in praiſe of Bacchus, which were ſung in 


parts by a chorus: Theſpis, to relieve the 
ſingers, and, for the fake of variety, intro- 
duced one actor, whoſe province it was to ex- 
plain hiſtorically the ſubje& of the ſong, and 
who occaſionally repreſented one, or other 
perſonage ; Eſchylus introducing a ſecond 
actor, formed the dialogue, by which the per- 
formance became dramatic, and the actors 
were multiplied, when the ſubject repreſented 
made it neceſſary; but ſtill the chorus, which 
gave a beginning to tragedy, was conſidered 
as an eſſential part of its conſtitution. The 
farſt ſcene generally unfolds the preliminary 
circumſtances that lead to the grand event, 
and this ſcene is, by Ariſtotle, termed the 
prologue ; in the ſecond ſcene, where the ac- 
tion properly begins, the chorus is introduced, 
which, as originally, continues upon the ſtage 
during the whole performance ; the chorus 
frequently mix in the dialogue, and when the 
dialogue happens to be ſuſpended, the cho- 
rus, during the interval, are employed in 
ſinging. Sophocles adheres to this plan reli- 
giouſly; Euripides is not altogether fo cor- 
rect; in. ſome of his pieces, it becomes ne- 
ceſſary to remove the chorus; but when that 
unuſual ſtep is riſqued, matters are ſo ordered, 

as 
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as to make their abſence but momentary, nor 
does the removal of the chorus interrupt the 
repreſentation ; they never leave the ſtage 
of their own accord, but at the command of 
ſome principal perſonage, who n 
waits their return. 

Thus the Grecian drama is a 3 
repreſentation without any interruption, a 
circumſtance that merits attention. A con- - 
tinued repreſentation without a pauſe, affords 
no opportunity to vary the place of action, 
nor to prolong the time of the action beyond 
that of the repreſentation ; to a repreſenta- 
tion, therefore, ſo confined in place, and 
time, the foregoing reaſoning is ſtrictly ap- 
plicable; a real, or feigned action that is 
brought to a concluſion, after conſiderable 
intervals of time, and frequent changes of 
place, cannot, accurately, be copied in a re- 
preſentation that admits no latitude in either ; 
hence it is, that the unities of place, and 
time were, or ought to have been ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved in the Grecian tragedies, which are 
made neceflary by the very conſtitution of 
their drama ; for it is abſurd to compoſe a 
_ tragedy that cannot be juſtly repreſented. 

Thoſe critics, therefore, who for our 
drama pretend to eſtabliſh rules founded on 
the practice of the Greeks, do not ſee that 
the unities of place and time, ſo much vaunt- 
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ed of, were in Greece a matter of neceſſity, 
not choice, and that if . we ſubmit to ſuch 
rules, it muſt be from choice, not neceſſity; 
and this will appear evident upon taking a 
view of the conſtitution of our drama, which 
differs widely from that of Grece, but whe- 
ther, more, or leſs perfect, is a different 
point. | 
By dropping the chorus in our drama, an 
opportunity is afforded to divide the repre- 
ſentation by intervals of time, or acts, dur- 
ing which the ſtage is totally evacuated, and 
the ſpectacle ſuſpended; this conſtitution 
qualifies us for ſubjects ſpread through a 
wide ſpace both of time, and place; the 
time ſuppoſed to paſs, during the ſuſpenſion 
of the repreſentation, is not meaſured by the 
time of the ſuſpenſion, nor is any connection 


formed between the box we ſit in, and the 
place where things are ſuppoſed to be tranſ- 
acted in our abſence; by which means, many 
ſubjects can be juſtly repreſented in our 
theatres, that were excluded from antient 
Greece. N 
But this doctrine may be better illuſtrated 
by an example. Let us ſuppoſe, five hiſtorical 
pictures, (the hiſtory of Alexander's battles 
by Le Brun) each of theſe pictures reſembles 
an act in one of our plays; there muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be the ſtricteſt unity of place, and 


time, 
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time, in ak picture, and the fame neceſſity 
requires theſe two unities during each act of 
4 play, becauſe during an act, there is no in- 
terruption in the ſpectacle; now when we 
view in ſucceſſion, ſuch a number of pic- 
tures, we have no difficulty to conceive that 
months, or years, have paſſed between the 
events exhibited in two different pictures, 
though the interruption is imperceptible in 
paſſing our eye from the one to the other, 
and we have as little difficulty to conceive a 
change of place, however great; in which 
view, there is. truly no difference between 
five. acts of a modern play, and five ſuch 
pictures. - 

When the repreſentation i is ſuſpended, we 
can, with the greateſt facility ſuppoſe any 
length of time, or any change of place ; the 
ſpectator it is true, may be conſcious, that 
the real time, and place, are not the ſame, 
with what are employed in the repreſenta- 
tion; but this is a work of reflection, and 
by the ſame line, he may alſo be conſcious 
that Garrick is not king Lear, that the play- 
houſe is not Dover Cliffs, nor the noiſe he 
hears thunder, and lightning; in a word, 
after an intertuption of repreſentation, it is 
not more difficult for a ſpectator to imagine a 
new. place, or a different time, than at the 
commencement of the play to imagine him- 
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ſelf at Rome, or in a period of time, two 
thouſand years back; and indeed it muſt ap- 
pear ridiculous that a critic, ho is willing 
to hold candle- light for ſun-ſhine, and ſome 
painted canvaſſes for a palace, ſhould affect 
ſo much difficulty in imagining a latitude of 
place, or time, beyond what is necellary ih the 
repreſentation. 

There are we acknowledge, ſome effects 
of great latitude in time that ought never to 
be indulged in a compoſition for the theatre ; 
nothing can be more abſurd, than at the end 
of the play to exhibit a full grown perſon, 
who appears a child at the beginning ; the 
mind rejects, as contrary to all probability, 
ſuch a latitude of time; the greateſt change 
from place to place, cannot have the ſame 
bad effect, in the bulk of human affairs, 
place is not ſo very material, as the mind 
when occupied with any intereſting event, is 
little attentive to minute circumſtances, be- 
cauſe they ſcarcely make any impreſſion. 

But though we have thus taken arms to 
reſcue ſome of our beſt poets from the deſ- 
potiſm of antient critics, we would not be 
underſtood to juſtify liberty without any re- 
ferve. An unbounded licence with rela- 
tion to place, and time, is faulty for a reaſon 
that ſeems to be overlooked ; that it ſeldoms 
fails to break in upon the unity of action. In 

| the 
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the ordinary courſe of human affairs, ſingle 
events, ſuch as are fit to be repreſented on 
the ſtage, are conſined to a narrow ſpot, and 
generally employ no great extent of time, 


we accordingly, ſeldom find ſtrict unity of 


action in a dramatic compoſition, here any 
remarkable latitude is indulged in theſe par- 
ticulars; we muſt ſay, further, that a com- 
poſition which employs but one place, and 
requires not a greater length of time, than 
is neceſſary for the repreſentation, is ſo much 
the more perfect, becauſe the confining an 
event within ſo narrow bounds, contributes 
to the unity of action, and alſo : prevents that 
labour, however flight, which the mind muſt 
undergo, in imagining frequent changes of 
place, and many intervals of time: but ſtill 
we muſt beſo far an advocate for the moderns, 
that ſuch limitation of time, and place, as 
was neceflary in the Grecian drama, is no 
guide to us, and therefore, though it may 
add, in point of rule, one beauty more to the 
compoſition, it is at beſt but à refinement, 
which may juſtly give place to a thouſand 
beauties more ſubſtantial; and we may add, 
that it is extremely difficult (if not impraQi- 
cable) to contract within the Grecian limits, 
any fable ſo fruitful: of incidents in number, 
and variety, as to give full * to the fluc- 


1 of paſſion. 
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It may now appear, that critics who put 
the unities of place, and time, upon the ſame 
footing with the unity f aclion, making 
them all equally eſſential, have not attended 
to the nature, and conſtitution of the modern 
drama; if they admit an interrupted repre- 
ſentation, with which no writer finds fault, 
it is plainly abſurd to condemn its greateſt 
advantage, that of repreſenting many in- 
tereſting ſubjects excluded from the Grecian 
ſtage: if there needs muſt be a reformation, 
why not reftore the antient chorus, and the 
antient continuity of action? There is cer» 
tainly no medium, for to admit an interrup- 
non without relaxing from the ſtrict unities 
of place, and time, is, in effect, to load us 
with all the inconveniences of the antient 
drama, and, at the ſame time, to Sac 
from us its advantages, 

The - queſtion therefore comes to this, 
whether our model be an improvement, or 
not? And in order to a comparative trial, 
ſome particulars muſt be premiſed. When a 
play begins, we have no difficulty to adjuſt 
our imagination to the ſcene of action, how- 
ever diſtant it be in time, or in place; be- 
cauſe we know that the play is a repreſenta- 
tion only; our ſituation is very different after 
we are engaged; it is the perfection of re- 
to hide itſelf; to impoſe upon 


the 
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the ſpeRator, and to produce in him an im- 


preſſionof reality; but any interruption annihi- 
lates that impreſſion, by rouſing him out of his 
waking dream, and unhappily reſtoring him 
to his ſenſes; ſo difficult it is to ſupport the 
impreſſion of reality, that much flighter in- 
terruptions than the interval between two 
acts are ſufficient to diſſalye the charm, in 
the fifth act of the Mourning Bride, the 
three firſt ſcenes are in a room of ſtate, the 
fourth in a priſon, and the change is only 
operated by the ſhitting a ſcene, but however 
quick the tranſition may be, it is impracti- 
cable to impoſe upon the ſpectators, ſo as to 
make them conceive that they are actually 
carried from the palace to the priſon ; they 
immediately recolle& that both are imagine 
ary, and the whole a fiction. | 
From theſe premiſes one will be naturally 
led, at firſt view, to pronounce the frequent 
interruptions in the modern drama to be an 
imperfection; it will occur, ! That every 
interruption muſt have the effect to baniſh 
the dream of reality, and with it to baniſh 
our concern, Which cannot ſubſiſt while we 
are conſcious that all is a fiction; and there- 
fore, that in the modern drama, ſufficient 
time is not afforded for fluctuation, and ſwel- 
ling of paſſion, like what is afforded in that 
* of 
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of Greece, where there is no interruption.” 
This reaſoning it muſt be owned, has a ſpe- 
cious appearance 'till we examine it with 
cloſer attention. 

In looking narrowly into the antient drama, 
we find that though the repreſentation is 
never interrupted ; the principal action is 
fuſpended not leſs frequently than in the mo- 
dern drama ; the only difference is, that, in 
the former, when the action is ſuſpended, as 
it is at the end of every act, opportunity is 
taken of the interval, to employ the chorus in 
ſinging; hence it appears, that the Grecian 
continuity of repreſentation cannot have the 
effect to prolong the impreſſion of reality; to 
baniſh that ' impreſſion, a ſuſpenſion of the 
action, whilſt the chorus is employed in ſing- 
ing, is no leſs operative than a total ſuſpen· 
fion of the repreſentation. 

But to open a larger view of this queſtion, 
it will not be very difficult to ſhew, that a con- 
tinued repreſentation, without a ſingle pauſe 
even in the principal action, fo far from an 
advantage, would be an imperfection; and 
that a repreſentation, with proper pauſes, is 
better qualiſied for moving the audience, and 
giving livelier impreſſions. This will be 
more evident from the following conſido- 
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Repreſentation cannot very long ſupport an 
impreſſion of reality; for when the ſpirits are 
exhauſted by cloſe attention, and by the agi- 
tation of paſſion, an uneaſineſs enſues, which 
never fails to baniſh the waking dream. Now 
ſuppoſing, that an act requires as much time 
as can be employed, with ſtrict attention, uport 
any incident, (a ſuppoſition that cannot be far 
from truth) it follows, that the impreſſion 


of reality would not be prolonged beyond the 
time of an act, even ſuppoſing a continued 


repreſentation ; if ſo, a continued repreſenta- 


tion of longer endurance than an act, inſtead = 


of giving a ſcope to the ſwell of the paſſions, 
would over-ftrain the attention, and produce 
2 total abſence of mind. In this reſpect, the 
four pauſes have a fine effect; for by affotding 


to the audience a ſeaſonable reſpite, when the 


- impreſſion of reality is gone, they relieve the 
mind from its fatigue, and conſequently pre- 
vent a wandering of thought, poſfibly at the 
very time of the moſt intereſting ſcenes. 
In one article, indeed, it muſt be confeſſed, 
the Grecian model has greatly the advantage; ; 
its chorus, during an interval, not only pre- 
ſerves alive the impreſſion made upon the. 
audience, but alſo prepares their hearts for 
ſucceſſive impteſſions; in our theatres, on 


the contrary, the audience, at the end of 


every act, carried away by a jig of Vivaldi's, or 
| H 22 cn. 
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a concerto of Giardini's, loſe every warm im- 
preſſion relative to the piece, and begin again 
cool and unconcerned, as at the commence- 
ment of. the repreſentation. This we have 
long thought a groſs defect, but luckily not 
incurable; to revive the Grecian chorus, 
would be to revive the Grecian ſlavery of 
place and time; but may we not figure a de- 
tached chorus, coinciding with a pauſe in the 
repreſentation, as the antient chorus did with 
a pauſe in the principal action? What objec- 
tion, for example, can there lie againſt muſic 
between the acts, vocal and inſtrumental, 
adapted to the ſulject? Such detached chorus, 
without putting us under any limitation of 
time and place, would recruit the ſpirits, 
and preſerve entire the tone, if not the 
tide of paſſion. The muſic, after an act, 
ſhould commence in the tone of the preced- 
ing paſſion, and be gradually varied till it ac- 
cord with the tone of the paſſion that is to 
ſucceed in the next act; the muſic and the re- 
preſentation would both of them be gainers 
by this conjunction, which will thus appear: 
muſic that accords with the preſent tone of 
mind is, upon that account doubly agree- 
able; and accordingly, though muſic ſingly 
may not have power to raiſe ſo ſtrong a paſ- 
ſion as tragic ſentiments, yet it tends greatly 
to ſupport a pation already raiſed ; further, 
it 
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it prepares us for the paſſion that fol- 
lows, by inſpiring chearful, tender, melan- 
choly, or animated impreſſions as the ſubject 
requires ; take for example, the opening of 
the Mourning Bride, how ſympathetically are 
we prepared for Almeria's diſtreſſes by the ſoft 
muſic which precedes and accompanies the 
drawing up of the curtain ? 

Thus muſic and repreſentation ſupport each 
other powerfully, the impreſſion made upon 
the audience by the repreſentation, 1s a fine 
preparation for the mufic that ſucceedsz and 
the impreſſion made by the muſic, is equally 
ſo for the repreſentation which follows; it 
appears to us, therefore, fully evident, that 
by ſome ſach contrivance, the modern drama 
may be improved, ſo as to enjoy the advan- 
tages of the ancient chorus, without its 
rigid (we had almoſt faid ſaviſb limitation 
of time, and place, and muſical compoſers 
for the ſtage, would be reduced to the 
happy neceſſity of ſtudying, and imitat- 

ing nature, inſtead of deviating, according 
to the preſent mode, into _ and n 
able conceits. 

But to return more cloſely to „ che ſubject. 
The numberleſs improprieties forced upon the 
Greek dramatic poets by the conſtitution of 
their drama, are, of themſelves, we ſhould 

think, a ſufficient -reaſon for preferring that 
| H 2 of 
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of the moderns, even abſtracted from the im- 
provement propoſed; to prepare the reader 
for this article, it muſt be premiſed, that as 
in the antient drama, the place of action never 
varies, a place neceſſary muſt be choſen, to 
which every perſon may have acceſs without 
any improbability ; this confines the ſcene to 
ſome open place, generally the court, or area 
before a palace, which excludes from the 
Grecian theatre tranſactions within doors, 
though theſe commonly are the moſt impor- 
tant. 


Such a cruel reſtraint is, of itſelf, ſufficient 


tocramp the moſt pregnant invention, and ac- 
cordingly the Grecian writers, in order to 
preſerve. unity of place, are reduced to the 


greateſt improprieties; in the Hippolytus of 
Euripides *, Phædra, diſtreſſed in mind and 
body, is carried without any pretext from her 


palace, to the place of action; ſhe is there 


laid upon a couch, unable to ſupport her- 


ſelf, and made to utter many things im- 
proper to be heard by a number of women 
who form the chorus; what is ſtill worſe, 
her | female attendant uſes the ſtrongeſt 
intreatics to make her reveal the ſecret cauſe 
of her anguiſh ; which at laſt Phædra, con- 


trary to decency and probability, is prevailed 


** to do in preſence of that very chorus +. 


Alceſtes, 
» ef Gris 6k | | +.AR 24d, Scene 2d. 
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Aleſtes, in Euripides, at the point of death, 
is brought from the palace to the place of ac- 
tion, groaning and lamenting her untimely 
fate *, In the Trachiniens of Sophocles +, a 
ſecret 1s imparted to Dejanira, the wife of 
Hercules, in preſence of the chorus. In the 
tragedy of Iphigenta, the meſſenger employed 
to inform Clytemneſtra, that Iphigenia was 
facrificed, ſtops ſhort at the place of action, 
and with a loud voice, calls the queen from her 
palace to hear the news. Again, in the [phi- 
genia in Tauris, the neceſſary preſence of the 
chorus forces Euripides into a groſs abſurdity, 
which is to form a ſecret in their hearing ; and 
to diſguiſe the abſurdity, much courtſhip is 
beſtowed on the chorus, not one woman, but 
a number, to engage them to ſecrecy. In the 
Medea of Euripides likewiſe, that princeſs 
makes no difficulty, in preſence of the chorus, 
to plot the death of her huſband, his miſ- 
treſs, and her own father, the king of Corinth, 
all by poiſon ; it was neceſſary to bring Me- 
dea upon the ſtage, and there is but one place 
of action, which is always occupied by the 
chorus; this ſcene cloſes. the ſecond act; and, 
in the end of the third, ſhe frankly makes the 
chorus her confidants, in plotting the mur- 
der of her own children. Terence too, by 
identity of place, is often forced to make a 
. con- 
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converſation within doors loud enough for the 
open ſtreet ; inſomuch that the cries of a 
woman in labour, are heard there diſtinctly. 


The Grecian poets are not more happy in 
reſpect to time, than to place: In theHippolytus 
of Euripides, that prince is baniſhed at the 
end of the fourth act; and in the firſt ſcene of 
the following act, a meſſenger relates to The- 
ſeus the whole particulars of the death of 
Hippolytus by the ſea monſter; that remark- 
able event muſt have employed many hours; 
and yet, in the repreſentation, it is confined 


to the time employed by the chorus, upon the 
ſong at the end of the 4th act; this incon- 
ſiſtency is {till greater in the Ipbigenia in Tau- 
ris, in the 5th act, ſcene 4th, as the ſong 
could not exhauſt half an hour, and yet the 

incidents, ſuppoſed to have happened during 
that time, could not naturally be tranſacted in 
leſs than half a day. 

The antients are forced, not leſs frequently 
to tranſgreſs another rule, derived alſo from a 
continued repreſentation, which 1s, that as a 
vacuum, however momentary, interrupts the 
repreſentation ; it is neceſſary the place of ac- 
tion be conſtantly occupied. Sophocles, in 
reſpect to this rule, as well as to others, is ge- 
nerally correct; but Euripides cannot bear 
ſuch reſtraint ; he often evacuates the ſtage, 


and leaves it empty for others in ſucceſſion. 
Ipbigenia 
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Ip higenia in Tauris, after pronouncing a ſoli- 
loquy in the firſt ſcene, leaves the pie of 
action, and is ſucceeded by Oreſtes and Py- 
lades ; they, after ſome converſation, walk off, 
and Iphigenia re- enters, accompanied with the 
chorus; in the Alceftes, which is of the ſame 
author, the place of action is likewiſe void, 
at the end of the third act. It is true, to cover 
the irregularity, and to preſerve the repreſen- 
tation in motion, Euripides is extremely care- 
ful to fill the ſtage without loſs of time ; but 
this is ſtill an interruption, and a link of the 
chain broken ; for, during the change of the 
actors, there muſt be a ſpace of time, cnn 
which, the ſtage is occupied by neither ſet; 
makes, indeed, a more remarkable i na 
tion, to change the place of action, as well 
as the actors, but this was not practicable 
upon the Grecian ſtage. 

It is hard to ſay, upon what model Terence 
has formed his plays. Having no chorus, 
there is a ceſſation of the repreſentation at the 
end of every act, but advantage is not taken 
of the ceſſation, even to vary the place of ac- 
tion; for the ſtreet is always choſen, where 
every thing paſſing may be ſeen by every per- 
ſon, and by that choice, the moſt ſprightly 
and intereſting parts of the action, which com- 
monly paſs within doors, are excluded; as in 


the laſt act of the Eunucb, where he has ſub- 
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mitted to the like reſtritions in point of 


time; in a word, a play with a regular cho- 
Tus, is not more confined in place and time 
than his plays are. Thus a zealous ſectary 
follows implicitly antient forms and ceremo- 
nies, without once conſidering whether their 


introductory cauſe be ſtill ſubſiſting. Plautus, 


fo far of a bolder genius than Terence, makes 
good uſe of the liberty afforded by an inter- 
rupted repreſentation ; he varies the place of 
action upon all occaſions, when the relation 
ſuits his purpoſe. 

"In this ſhort analyſis of the antient drama, 
be it underſtood, we plead for no change of 
Place in our plays, but after an interval ; nor 
for any latitude, in point of time, but what 
falls in with an interval. The unities of 
place and time ought to be ſtrictly obſerved 
during each act; for, during the repreſenta- 
tion, there is no opportunity for the ſmalleſt 
deviation from either; hence it is an eſſential 
requiſite, that during each af, the ſage be 
always occupied, for even a momentary va- 
cuum makes an interruption. 

Another rule is not leſs eſſential; it would 
de a groſs breach of the unity of action, to 
exhibit upon the ſtage two ſeparate actions 


at the ſame time, and therefore, to preſerve 
that unity, it is neceflary, that each perſonage 


introduced, during an act, be linked to thoſe 
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in poſſeſſion of the ſtage, ſo as to join all in 
one action; theſe things follow, from the 
very conception of an act, which admits not 
the ſlighteſt interruption ; the moment the 
repreſentation is intermitted, there is an end 
of that act, and we have no other notion of a 
new act, but where, after a pauſe, or interval, 
the repreſentation is again put in motion. 
French writers, generally ſpeaking, are cor- 
re& in this particular. Engliſh writers do 
not pay, by any means, ſo cloſe an attention. 
Actors not only ſucceed each other in the 
fame place without conneCtion ; but what is 
ſtill worſe, they frequently ſucceed eachother 
in different places. This change of place in 
the ſame act, ought never to be indulged; - 
for beſide breaking the unity, it has a diſ- 
- agreeable effect in marring the illuſion, which 
is principally held up by continuity of place. 
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CHAP. XII. 


Of ſome 7 = ie Rules proper to be * 
in Tragedy. 


HR gone through all the very 
eſſential parts of tragedy, we come 
now to ſpeak of ſome other rules, which 
though not ſo fundamentally conducive to 


its formation, yet highly neceſſary to give a 


poliſh to thoſe parts, as well as to produce 
that Hage effef, which ſhould ſo much en- 


gage every dramatic poet's attention. 

We have already obſerved in treating of 
the fable of tragedy, that it cannot be ex- 
tended to more than five acts, if we would 
concur with either antient, or modern cuſ- 
toms; the ſcenes, we have likewiſe ſaid, 
ſhould be jingle during each act, but the ex- 
a& quantity of poetical lines 1s undetermined, 
and indeed very juſtly, as ſuch a reſtraint 
would be fettering genius too rigidly ; how- 
ever, by Judging from thoſe which compoſe 
our beſt pieces, they are generally found to 
run from three to four hundred. 


Another rule which we have from Horace. 
ec quarta logui perſona laboret 
ſhould 
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ſhould be almoſt univerſally attended to, as 
it requires but common obſervation to find 
out that four people, or more, ſpeaking on 
the ſtage in ene group, (whether from the 
difficulty of a poet s ſupporting ſo many dif- 
ferent characters in dialogue, or from an in- 
attention in the ſpectator which this extent 
of converſation produces) give not ſo much 
ſatisfaction, as when the dialogue is confined 
to tuo, or three ; we then come to be cloſer 
judges of their characters, are more inte , 
reſted and more readily find out the merit, 
or demerit of the poet ; this rule, however 
juſt in general, ſhould not be attended to ſo 
ſtrictly as never to depart from it. The ca- 
taſtrophe is very often a ſituation which ad- 
mits of this infringement ; as it may be ne- 
ceſſary to have many things then explained 
by the perſons themſelves, which could not 
be done fo well by another ; however, - even 
in this caſe, we would recommend this li- 
cence to be uſed ſparingly, and only where 
the plot is better elucidated with it than 
without it. 

In expreſſing whatever paſſion we would 
chuſe to repreſent, their effects ſhould always 


appear in the concernment of an audience ; 
but this can never be done where ſpeeches 
are turned into declamations, which tire us 


with their length, and inſtead of perſuading 
us 


186 
us to grieve for their imaginary heroes, ra- 
ther repreſent them in the light of tedious 
viſitors, who we are in pain for till they are 


E. t 
* When the French ſtage came to be re- 
formed by Cardinal Richlieu, thoſe long har- 
rangues were introduced, to comply with the 
gravity of a church-man, and from thence 
it is, perhaps, we have copied this defect; but 
ſurely if a play, in all its parts, would give us 
a true picture of human nature, ſhort ſpeeches 
and replies, are more apt to move the paſſions 
than the other; it is unnatural for any one, 
in a guſt of paſſion, to ſpeak long together, 
or for another in the ſame condition, to ſuffer 
him without interruption ; grief and paſſion, 
are like floods raiſed in little brooks by a 
ſudden rain; they are quickly up, and if the 
 concernment be poured unexpeRedly in up- 
on us, it overflows us; but a long ſober 
ſhower gives them leiſure to run out as they 
came in, without troubling, or ſwelling 
the ordinary current. 

But tho' all paſſions may be lively repre- 
ſented on the ſtage, if to the well writing 
of them the actor ſupplies a good com- 
manding voice, and limbs gracefully diſpoſed; 
yet there are many things which can never 
be imitated to a juſt height ; dying for 
inſtance, is an action which none but a 
| Roman 
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Roman Gladiator could naturally exhibit on 
the ſtage, when he did not imitate, but 
actually perform it; therefore, tis _ to 
omit the repreſentation. 

As a poet in the deſcription of 4 beaull 
ful flower- garden, will often pleaſe our ima- 
gination more than even the place itſelf; 
ſo lively and affecting deſeriptions of death, 
ſeconded by all the pathos of acting, in- 
ſinuate a greater opinion of reality into our 
imaginations, than if the actor was really to 
die before us. When we ſee death thus re- 
preſented, we are convinced it is but fiction; 
but when we hear it well related, our eyes 
(the ſtrongeſt witneſſes) are wanting, which 
might have undeceived us ; and we are will- 
ing to favour the ſleight, when the poet does 
not too groſsly impoſe upon us. They 
therefore, who imagine theſe relations would 
make no concernment in the audience, are 
deceived, by confounding them with others 
which are antecedent to the play; the latter 
are often made in cold blood to the audience, 
but theſe are warmed with our own concern- 
ments which were before awakened i in the 
courſe of the play. 

What the philoſophers ſay of motion, 
that when it is once begun, it continues of 
itſelf, and will do fo to eternity, without 
ſome ſtop put to it, is clearly true on this 


occaſion ; 
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6ccafion ; the ſoul being already moved with 
the characters and fortunes of thoſe imagin- 
ary perſons, continues going, of its own ac- 
cord, and we are no more weary to hear 
what becomes of them, when they are not 
en the ſtage, than we are to liſten to the 
news of an abſent miſtreſs. But it may be 
objected, that if one part of the play may 
be related, why not all? we anſwer, ſome 
parts of the action are more fit to be repre- 
ſented, ſome to be related. Corneille ſays 
judiciouſly, that the poet is not obliged to 
expoſe to view all particular actions which 
conduce to the principal; he ought to ſelect 
ſuch of them to be ſeen, which will appear 
with the greateſt beauty, either by the mag- 
nificence of the ſhow, the vehemence of 
ons which they produce, or ſome other 
charm, and let the reit arrive to the audi- 
ence by narration. | 
But how does our ſtage in general obſerve 
this decorum ? Thoſe actions which ſhould 
be ſuppoſed to be done behind the ſcenes, - 
are all dragged forward to the notice of the 
audience, and in oppoſition to that maxim 
of Horace, 


« Nec pueros coram populo Medea trucidet.” 


Daels, battles, and murders, transform our 


theatres to the ſtages of prize-fighters, and 
Gladiators; 
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Gladiators ; the mode of conducting them 

is alſo as ridiculous as the intent; for what 
can be more abſurd than to repreſent an army 
of twenty, or thirty thouſand men, by a few 


awkward ſcene-ſhifters, dreſſed up in red 


coats, puſhed on by as many more; or a 


duel fought, and one of the parties ſlain with 


two, or three thruſts of a foil, which we 
know is ſo blunted as to require an hour to 
kill in good earneſt with? Indeed the 
teſtimony the audience ever bear to ſuch 


ſights, notwithſtanding the force of habit, 


prove them to be unnatural ; as a battle, duel, 


or death of an hero, ſeldom, or never fail to 
diffolve the ſtrongeſt theatrical illuſion, and 
wipe away all its ſympathetic effects with a 
laugh. 

In ſhort, it ſhould be one general rule in a 
poet, that all thoſe actions, which by reaſon 
of their cruelty will cauſe averſion in us, or by 
reaſon of their impoſſibility, incredibility, &c. 
ſhould be either wholly avoided, or delivered 
by narration ; and that he will be juſtified 
in this practice, both by the beſt of the an- 
tient, and modern writers, we ſhall ſhut up 
this chapter with ſome examples. In the 
Eunuch of Terence, Pythias, makes a re- 
lation of what had happened within at the 
ſoldier's entertainment ; the relation like- 
wiſe of  Sejanus's death, and the prodigies 


before 
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before it, are both very remarkable; the one 
of which was hid from fight to avoid the 
horror and tumult of the repreſentation ; the 
other to ſhun the introduction of things 
impoſſible to be believed. Ben Jonſon 
follows Terence in his Magnetic Lady, where 
he makes one come out from dinner, to re- 
late the quarrels, and diforders of it, to 
fave the indecent figure fuch a view would 
have on the ſtage, as well as to abbreviate 
the ſtory. Fletcher, in his excellent play, 
The King, and no King,” goes yet far- 
ther, for the whole unravelling of the plot 


is done by narration in the fifth act, after 


the manner of the antients, and it has a 
very proper effect upon the audience, tho' 
it be only a relation of What was done many 
years before the play. Aaron Hill in his 
Merope, adds another inſtance to theſe, 
where the Revolution, which ſets the lawful 
heir on the throne by the murder of the tyrant 
at the altar, is all effected by narration, and 


in ſuch a manner, as gives a ſtronger im- 


preſſion than the repreſentation of it poſſibly 
could. We could multiply theſe inſtances 
out of number, but theſe, we hope, are ſuf- 
ficient to prove, that there is no error in 
chuſing a ſubject which requires this ſort 
of narrations ; in the ill management of it, 


doubtleſs, there may. 
| CHAP, 
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CHAP. Kit. 


Of Tragic Subject affefting us more Had wh 
of Comedy. 


HOSOEVER reflects dar tgely 

has a much ſtronger power of affect: 
ing a great part of mankind than comedy, 
will eaſily conclude from hence, that their 
imitations are no further-intereſting than in 
proportion to the greater, or leſſer imprefſion, 
which the object imitated would have made 
upon us. Now, it is certain, that men in 
general, are not fo much moved with thea- 
trical action during the repreſentation of a 
comedy as that of a tragedy ; thoſe whoſe 
ſtudies, or amuſements, lead them to the dra« 
matic walk, talk more frequently, and with 
more warmth of the tragedies than bf tlie 
comedies they have ſeen repreſented; and 
conſequently have the former more in quota- 
tion than the latter; in ſhort, we are readier 
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to excuſe a mediocrity in the tragic than the 


comic ſtile, though the latter ſeems not to 


have the ſame command over our atem as 
the far ſt. (SS — a 


1 Thoſe 
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Plus oneris, quanto veniæ minus. Hor. 
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Thoſe whoſe labours are deſigned for the 
ſtage, talk in the ſame ſtrain, and moſtly 
agree, that there is not ſo much danger in 
giving the public an entertainment to 
weep at, as to divert them with laugh 
ing. 

One would i imagine, nevertheleſs, that co- 
medy ought to draw mens attentions more 
than tragedy. A comic poet does not exhibit 
to the ſpectators heroic characters, or ſuch as 
they have no knowledge of, but from ſome 
vague ideas formed from the relation of hiſ- 
torians; he does not entertain the pit with 
conſpiracies againſt the ſtate, with oracles 
and other marvellous events, and ſuch as the 
greateſt part of the ſpectators, who have ne- 
ver had any ſhare in the like adventures, 
would not be able to tell, whether the cir- 
.cumſtances and conſequences thereof are 
ſet forth with any reſemblance of truth. 
On the contrary, the entertains us with 
the picture of our friends, and of thoſe with 

whom we haye a conſtant intercourſe and fa- 
miliarity. The theatre, according to Plato, 
ſubſiſts, as it were, entirely by the errors 
and. foibles which are daily incident to men, 
by reaſon. of their not being ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with themſelves; ſome imagining 
themſelves more powerful than they really 


are; 
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are; ſome more knowing, and others, in fraly 
more amiable, 

The tragic poet expoſed the eee 
arifing from the want of ſelf- knowledge in 
ſovereigns, and other independent perſons, 
the conſequences of whoſe vindictive temper 
make generally a great noiſe z whoſe reſeſt- 
ments are naturally violent, and Whoſe paſ- 
fions, proper for the ſtage, are capable of be- 
ing the ſprings of the greateſt events. The co- 
mic poet exhibits the conſequences of ſelf- 
ignorance among the general ranks of people, 
whole reſentments are ſubordinate to the laws, 
and whoſe paſſions, proper for the ſcenes, are 
productive only of domeſtic broils and ordi- 
nary adventures. 

The comic poet entertains us, therefore, 
with the adventures of our equals, and pre- 
ſents us with the portraits of otiginals that 
are conſtantly before us; he makes even the 
pit (allowing the expreſſion) mount upon the 

ſtage. Man, therefore, who is naturally fond 

of any diſcovery he can make of his neigh- 
bour's foibles, and defirous of all knowledge 
that can entitle him to leſſen his eſteem of 
others, ought naturally to reſort to Thalka, 

rather than Melpomene, eſpecially as the for- 
mer is much more fertile than the latter of 
leſſons for private peoples inſtructions. | 
Tho' comedy may not, perhaps, correct all 
I 2 the 
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the failings it expoſes, yet it teaches us at leaſt, 
ho to live with ſuch as are ſubject to thoſe 
failings, and how to conform ſo in company, 
as to avoid that roughneſs which provokes 
them, or that ſervility which flatters them. 
Tragedy, on the contrary, repreſents heroes, 
with whom our ſituation forbids us to at- 
tempt any reſemblance, and whoſe leſſons and 
examples are drawn from events ſo diſſimilar 
to thoſe we are commonly expoſed to, that 
the applications which we might be willing 
to make, would be extremely vague and im- 
perfect; hence, as it is the imitation of the 
crimes and misfortunes of great men, ſo like- 
wiſe it is the imitation of the ſublimeſt vir- 
tues of which they are capable. 

The tragic poet exhibits men, who are cap- 
tives to the moſt extravagant paſſions, and the 
- moſt tumultuous agitations. He ſhews us a ſort 
of unjuſt, but all-powerful deities, who de- 
mand a young innocent princeſs to be ſacrificed 
at the foot of their altars ; he ſets before us 
the progreſs of heroes, the deaths of tyrants, 
and the revolution of empires; tis true, we ne- 
ver find our friend in any of the tragic perſon- 
ages; but their paſſions are more impetuous, 
and as the laws are but a feeble barrier to theſe 
paſſions, they are attended with much greater 
conſequences than thoſe of comic characters ; 
thus 
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F 
thus the terror and pity, which the picture 


of tragical events excites in our ſouls, en- 
gages much more than all the laughter and 


contempt excited by the ſeveral incidents of 
comedy. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of TxAG1I-CoMEDY, 


T*RAGI-COMEDY is a kind of mixed 
dramatic piece, partly partaking of 
tragedy, and partly of comedy, and is the 
only ſpecies of the latter, where kings and 
heroes are introduced. The antients knew no- 
thing of this compoſition ; their taſte was ſu- 
perior to it; yet ſo much was this ſtyle of 
writing in faſhion with us, in the latter end 
of the laſt century, that ſcarce a tragedy 
ventured to make its appearance without a 
ſpice of .comedy, or rather farce, to make 
the people laugh. The only excuſe we can of- 
fer for the uſe of this extraordinary dra- 
matic entertainment, was the then political 
fituation of affairs, which aſked for every 
thing, no matter how abſurd, to laugh away 
the gloom of fanaticiſm, and put down the 
ſtarchneſs of hypocriſy. 

But, in getting rid of this gloom and mo- 
roſeneſs of manners, it happened, as it often 
does in fimilar circumſtances, our anceſtors 
went too far in the contrary extreme; they 
were reſolved, at all events, to have the laugh 
on their fide, and therefore, would rather en- 

courage 
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courage a breach of morality, or good gene 
on this account, than be without it but 
what were the conſequences? ſome of tho 
fineſt poets of that day fell in with this dæpra- 
vity, and inſtead of following the line of their 
own genius, which would have led them to 
deſpiſe this unnatural farrago, they adopted it 
as the moſt profitable, as well as the moſt 
likely to meet with public countenance; 
Amongſt this group, the pathetic Otway is um- 
bappily diſtinguiſhed ; that elegant painter of 
the human paſſions, has left behind him a tra- 
gi-comedy * on this plan, which is more a fa- 
tire on the age he lived in, than on his own 
talents, as every body muſt at once ſee, that 
the comic part either could not be the pro- 
duction of the ſame pen, which animated fo 
powerfully the. tragic ſcenes, or, that if it 
was, it muſt have been wrung from him, in 
the hour of neceſſity, to pleaſe + and 
little vulgar of the day. 

But to ſpeak more critically on this fub- 
ject. One of the great requiſites both of tra- 
gedy and comedy, is unity of action; now; 
in a tragi- comedy, there are #wo diſtinct ac - 
tions carrying on together, to the perplexity 
of the audience, who, before they are wal 
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diverted to another, and by thoſe means, 
eſpouſe the intereſt of neither: from hence 
likewiſe ariſes another inconvenience equally 
as abſurd, which is, that one half of the cha- 
racers of the play are not known to each 
other; they keep their diſtances like the 
Mountagues and Capulets, and ſeldom begin 
an acquaintance till the laſt ſcene of the fifth 
act, when they all meet upon the ſtage to 
wind up their own ſtories. 

In ſhort, the very baſis of this ſpecies of the 
drama, is egregiouſly unnatural ; for, as Ariſ- 
totle has juſtly laid down compaſſion to be one 
of the great ſprings of tragedy, how incom- 
patible is mirtb, or, more commonly low hu- 
mour, with ſo refined and exalted a ſenſation ? 
and, is it not evident, that the poet muſt 
deſtroy the former, by mixing it with the 
latter? He that would attempt to make us 
laugh and cry, in common converſation, we 
ſhould juſtly hold a rediculous character, for 
endeavouring at contr:ry emotions, which 
the heart can never feel at the ſame time, 
every thing that diſpoſes it for the one, indiſ- 
poling it for the other. 

We are happy, however, in treating of 
this ſubject, that we are now but ſpeaking of 
its manes; tragi-comedy having left this 
country (where, we are afraid, it was origi» 

ginally 
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ginally hatched) above half a century ago; 
for declining, as the preſent ſtate of the ſtage 
is; our taſte has, as yet, purity enough to reject 
this ſeduction with univerſal contempt ; and 
we hope, for the credit of poſterity, no ſuc- 
ceeding age will relapſe into a ſpecies of the 
drama, at once ſo repugnant to all the laws 
of art as well as nature. 
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ERA FAY, 


ff the Origin, and Progreſs of AxTIBXT 
COMEDY. 


HE origin of comedy is as obſcure as 

that of tragedy; they had both their 
original, from the feſtivals of the Vintage, 
and were not diſtinguiſhed from one another, 


but by a burleſque, or ſerious chorus. But 


if we give theſe words a ſtricter ſenſe, ac- 
cording to the notion which has been ſince 


formed, comedy was produced after tragedy, 
and was, in many reſpects, a ſequel, and 
imitation of the works of Eſchylus ; it is in 
reality nothing more than an action ſet be- 
fore the ſight, by the ſame artifice of repre- 
ſentation, materially differing. in nothing but 
the object, which is ridicule. 

Ariſtotle informs us, that Homer wrote a 
comic epic poem, called Margites, which, to 
the no ſmall detriment of ſucceeding ages, is 
loſt ; to this poem he ſuppoſes comedy owes its 
birth, as does tragedy from the Iliad of the 
fame author. Thus the deſign, and artifice of 
comedy were drawn from Home and 
Eſchylus. This will appear leſs ſurpriſing, 
fince our ideas are always gradual, and 
arts are ſeldom invented but by progte ſive 

but 
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imitation ; the firſt idea contains the ſeed 
of the ſecond, the ſecond expanding it- 
ſelf gives birth to a third, and ſo on. Such 
is the progreſs of the human mind! it 
proceeds in its productions, ſtep by ſtep, in 
the ſame manner as nature multiplies her 
works, by repetitions only of her own a&s, 
when ſhe ſeems moſt to run into variety. 


Who was the happy author of that imi- 


tation, however, is a queſtion of more 


doubt ; whether only one like Eſchylus of 


tragedy, or whether there were ſeveral ? 
Horace only quotes three writers, who had 
reputation in the old comedy; Eupolis, 
Cratinus, and Ariſtophanes ; of whom, he 
lays, „ That they, and others, who wrote 
in the ſame way, reprehended the faults of 
particular perſons with exceſſive liberty.” 
Theſe are probably the poets of the greateſt 
reputation, though they were not the firſt, 
and we know the names of many others. 
Amongſt theſe three, we may be ſure that 
Ariſtophanes had the. greateſt character, not 
only on account of the number of eulogiums 
beſtowed on him, both by his own country- 
men and others, but likewiſe, becauſe he 
is the only writer of whom any comedies 
have made their way down to us through 
the confuſion of times; there are not in- 


* proofs that he was the inventor of 


comedy, 
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comedy, but there are that he had con- 
tributed, more than any other, to bring 
comedy to the perfection in which he left it. 
We ſhall therefore not enquire further, whe- 
ther regular comedy was the work of a 
fingle mind, which ſeems yet to be unſet- 
tled, or of ſeveral cotemporaries, ſuch as 
theſe. which Horace quotes ? but diſtinguiſh 
the three forms which comedy wore, in her 
progreſs towards perfection. 

That comedy which Horace calls the an- 
tient, and which according to his account, 
was after Eſchylus, retained ſomething of 
its original ftate, and of the licentiouſnefs 
which it practiſed, whilſt it was yet without 
regularity, and uttered looſe jokes and abuſe 
upon the paſſers by from the cart of Theſ- 
pis. Though it was now properly modelled, 
as. might have been worthy of a great 
theatre, and a numerous audience, and de- 
ferved the name of a regular comedy, it was 
not yet much nearer to decency ; it was a 
repreſentation of real actions, and exhibited 
the dreſs, the mations, and the air (as far 
as could be done in a.maſk) of any one who 
was thought proper to be ſacrificed to public 
ſcorn. 

In a city fo free (or to come nearer the 
truth fo Jicentious) as Athens was at that 


time, andi in this particular, no body was 
ſpared ; 
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ſpared; not even the chief magiſtrate's, nor 
the very judges by whoſe voice- comedians 
were allowed, or prohibited; the inſolenct 
of theſe performances reached at laſt to open 
impiety, and ſport, was made equally with 
men and gods. Theſe are the features by 
which the greateſt part af the compoſitions 
of Ariſtophanes will be known, which, 
however remarkable for conveying: to us the 
wit, and humour of that day, will at the 
ſame time be chargeable with the abandoned 
infamy of ſacrificing one of the greateſt, and 
wiſeſt men * not only of Greece, but of any 
age, or nation Whatever. 

This licentiouſneſs of the poets was ; how- 
ever at. laſt reſtrained by a law, which gave 
birth to what is called the middle comedy ; 
for the government, which was before 
ſhared by all the inhabitants, being now 
confined to a ſettled number of citizens, it 

was ordered, that no man's name ſhould be 
mentioned on the ſtage : but poetical malig- 
nity was not long in finding the ſecret of 
defeating the purpoſe of this law, and of 
making itſelf ample compenſation for the 
reſtraint, by inventing falſe names. The poets 
ſet themſelves, therefore, to work upon 
known and real characters, ſo that now they 
| had 
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had the advantage of giving a more exquiſite 
gratification to their vanity, and the malice 
of ſpectators. One had the refined pleaſure 
of ſetting others to gueſs, and the other that 
of gueſſing right, by naming the masks. 
When pictures are fo like the originals, that 
the names are not wanted, no body inſeribes 
them. The conſequence of this law, therefore, 
was nothing more than to make that done 
with delicacy, which before was done groſſ- 
ly ; and the art, which was expected, would 
be confined within the limits of duty, was 
ſtill tranſgreſſed, but with more ingenuity. 
The new comedy, or that which follow- 
ed, was a refinement which gave the laſt 
poliſh to this art; for the magiſtrates, who 
as they, before, forbade the uſe of real 
names, now forbade real ſubjects, and the 
train of choruſſes too much given to abuſe; 
fo that the poets ſaw themſelves reduced to 
the neceſſity of bringing imaginary names, 


and ſubjects upon the ſtage, which at once 
purified and enriched the theatre. Hence 
comedy from that time, was no longer a fury 


armed with torches and firebrands, denounc- 
ing perſonalities, and partial invectives, but 
a pleaſing, innocent, and inſtructive mirror 
of human life. 

To the poliſhed genius of Ms the 


Greeks principally were indebted for this 
2 


1 

refinement; and tho none of his works 
have come down to the preſent day, it is to 
him, Plautus and Terence, and from them 
us moderns, are indebted for the ſtandard ef 
comic writing; ſurely we are authoriſed to 
ſay ſo; on the beſt grounds, when Cæſar 
only called Terence, whoſe works ſufficient- 
ly proclaim him an equal maſter of the 
elegant, and humorous, * one balf of Men- 
ander; indeed all the poets both ef his own 
country, and of the Latins, conſpire in giv- 
ing him the higheſt eulogiums; but as 
Plutarch has drawn the compariſon more 
cloſely between him and Ariſtophanes, (the 
only competitor he had) we hall — 
apology for giving it in this place. 

« He objects to Ariſtophanes, Sar be 
carries all his thoughts beyond nature, that 
he writes rather to 'the crowd, than.to men 
of character, that he affects a ſtile obſcure, 
and licentious, tragical, pompous, and 
mean, ſometimes ſerious, and ſometimes 
ludicrous, that he makes none of his perſon- 
ages ſpeak according to any diſtinct char- 
acter, fo that in his ſcenes, the ſon cannot 
be known from the father, the citizen from 
the boor, the hero from the ſhop-keeper, 
and the divine from the ſerving man; 
whereas the diction of Menander, which is 
always uniſorm and pure, is very juſtly adapt- 

ed 
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ed to different characters, rifing when it is 


neceſſary to vigorous, and ſprightly comedy, 


yet without tranſgreſſing the proper limits, 
or loſing ſight of nature, in which he has 
attained. to a perfection which no other writer 
before him arrived; for what man, beſides 
himſelf, ever found out the art of making 


a diction equally ſuitable to women, and 
children, old, and young, divinities, and 


heroes, which like a current of clear water 


running through banks differently turned, 
complies with its courſe without changing 


any thing of its nature, or purity ?” 
Toomit nothing eſſential, which concerns 
this part, we ſhall extend the view of antient 
comedy a little further, by giving a ſhort 
account of its progreſs amongſt the Romans. 
When the arts paſſed from Greece to Rome, 
comedy took its turn amongſt the reſt, but 
the Romans applicd themſelves only to the 
new ſpecies without chorus, or perſonal 
abuſe ; though, perhaps, they might have 


played ſome tranſlations of the old, or middle 


comedy ; as Pliny gives an account of one 
which was repreſented in his time. The Ro- 


man comedy, which was modelled upon the 


laſt ſpecies of the Greek, hath nevertheleſs 
its different ages, according as its authors 
were rough, or poliſhed; the pieces of Livius 

Andronicus 
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Andronicus & more antient, and leſs refined 
than thoſe of the writers who learned the art 
from him, may be ſaid to compoſe the firſt 
age; to him we muſt join Nevius his co- 
temporary, and Ennius, who lived ſome 
years after him. The ſecond age, compriſes 
Pacuvius, Cecilius, and Accins. The third 
and higheſt age of its perfection, and which 
may properly be called the new comedy, 
claims Plautus, and Terence, of the laſt of 
whom it is univerſally agreed, he was the 
faithful copier of Menander. VET» 

But the Romans without troubling them- 
ſelves with this order of ſucceſſion, diſtin- 
guiſhed their comedies by the drefles of the 
players. The Robe called Pretexta, with 
large borders of purple, being the formal 
dreſs of magiſtrates in their dignity ; the ac- 
tors, who had this dreſs, gave its name to 
the comedy: the ſecond ſpecies, introduced 
the ſenators not in great offices, but as private 
men; this. was called. Toges from Togata : 
the laſt ſpecies, was named Taberngria from 
the Tunic, or common dreſs of the people, 
or rather from the mean houſes which were 
painted on the ſcene. To ſay the truth, theſe 
are but trifling diſtinctions, as comedy may 
be more uſefully, and judiciouſly diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the general nature of its ſubjects. As 
| | K | to 
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to the Romans, whether they had, or had 
not reaſon for theſe names, they have left us 
ſo little upon the ſubjet which is come 
down to us, that we need not trouble our- 
ſelves with a diſtinction which affords us no 
ſolid ſatisfaction. Plautus, and Terence, are 
the only authors of whom we are in poſſeſ- 
ſion, and as they give us a fuller notion of 
the real nature of their comedy, we muſt re- 
fer for further particulars to their works at 
large, concluding this chapter on «antient 
comedy, with a ſhort character of theſe poets 
as drawn by father Rapin. 

« With reſpe&t to the two Latin comic 
poets, Plautus is ingenious in his deſigns, hap- 
py in his conceptions, and fruitful of inven- 
tion ; he has, however, according to Horace, 
ſome low jocularities, and theſe ſmart ſayings 
which made the vulgar laugh, made him be 
pitied by men of higher taſte; it is true, ſome 
of his jeſts are extremely good, but others 
likewiſe are very bad ; to this every man's ex- 
poſed, who is too much determined to make 
ſallies of merriment, who endeavours to raiſe 
that laughter by hyperboles, which would 
not ariſe by a juſt repreſentation of things. 
Plautus is not quite ſo regular as Terence in 
the ſcheme of his defigns, or in the diſtribu- 
tion of his acts, but he is more ſimple in his 
plots ; for the fables of Terence are common- 


ly 


1 
ly complex, as may be ſeen in his Andrea, 
which contains two amours. It was imputed 
as a fault to Terence, that to bring more 
action upon the ſtage, he made one Latin 
comedy out of two Greek, but then Terence 
unravels his plot more naturally than Plautus, 
which Plautus did more naturally than Ari- 
ſtophanes; and though Czfar calls Terence 
but © one half of Menander, becauſe, though 
he had ſoftneſs, and delicacy, there was in 
him ſome want of ſprightlineſs and ſtrength ; 
yet he has written in a manner, ſo natural, 
and fo judicious, that though he was then 
only a copy, he is now an original,” 


anne 
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CHAP. xv. 
Of the Laws of Conzvr. 


OMEDY, according to Ariſtotle, is 
defined to be an imitation of the 
worſt men; when I ſay wen (ſays that 
great philoſopher) I don't mean in all forts of 
vices, but any in ridicule, which is proper- 
ly a deformity without pain, and which 
never contributes to the deſtruction = 
the ſubjet in which it is.” This de- 
finition of Ariſtotle's is corroborated by 
Horace, Quintilian, Boileau, Mulgrave, and 
the long line of illuſtrious authors, who have 
ever written on this ſubject; its manners, 
ſentiments, and diction, are governed by the 
fame laws as thoſe of tragedy, that is, the 
firſt ſhould be good, or ſuitable to the charac- 
ters, and the two laſt correſpondent to the 
firſt. In the choice of ſubjects, and where 
' theſe ſcenes are to be placed, however, there 
is a material difference between thoſe of tra- 
gedy and comedy. In the firſt, we have al- 
ready pointed out who are in general the pro- 
per heroes, as well as that tragic poets ſhould 
place their ſcenes in times remote from thoſe 
we live in; reaſons of an oppoſite nature, 
I | demand 
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demand that the ſcenes of comedy ought to 
be fixt in the very places, and times, in which 
they are repreſented. 

Comedy has no occaſion to raiſe its. fa» 
vourite perſonages on pedeſtals; fince its. 
principal end is not to make us admire them, 
in order to render then. more eaſily the oh= 
jects of pity ; the moſt it aims at, is to give 
us a little uneaſineſs for them, arifing from 

the croſſes they meet with (which ought ra- 
ther to be a ſort of diſappointment than real 
- misfortune) in. order to give us more ſatisfac- 
tion at ſeeing them happy at the unravelling 
of the piece; its deſign being to make us 
laugh at the expence of ridiculous perſons, 
purging us of thoſe faults which it expoſes, 
that we may become fitter for ſociety. Comedy 
therefore, cannot render the ridiculouſneſs of 
its perſonages too viſible to the ſpectators, 
who, whilſt they diſcover with eaſe, the ri- 
dicule of others, will ſtill find it difficult 
enough to diſcern that which is within them+ 
felves, 

Now, we cannot diſtinguiſh nature ſo cafily 
when ſhe appears in ſtrange cuſtoms, man- 
ners, and apparel, as when ſhe is clad after 
our own faſhjon ; the Spaniſh, Italian, and. 
French decorum, for inſtance, being not ſa, 
well known to us as that of England, we are 
not ſo much ſhocked with the ridicule of a 
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perſon that acts againſt them, as we ſhould, 
were this perſonage to violate the laws of 
decency eftabliſhed here. 

We always diſtinguiſh human nature in 
the heroes of tragedies, whether their ſcenes 
be at Rome, or at Sparta, becauſe tragedy is 
univerſally deſcriptive of great virtues, and 
vices; men of all countries, and ages, re- 
ſembling one another more in thoſe than they 
do in ordinary practices and cuſtoms; in 
ſhort, than in thoſe vices, and virtues, whoſe 
pictures are drawn in comedy: hence the 
perſonages of the latter, ought to be ſhaped 
after the faſhion of that country for which 
they were written. 

It may be objected, that Plautus, and 
Terence, have placed the ſcenes of the great- 
eſt part of their pieces in a ffrange country, 
with reſpect to the Romans, for whom they 
had compoſed their comedies ; the plot of 
their pieces ſuppoſing the laws, and cuftoms, 
of the Greeks. But if this reaſon ſuffices for 
an objection, it is not, however, ſtrong 
enough, to evince the contrary of what we 
have eſtabliſhed ; beſides, in anſwer to it, 
we may venture to fay, that Plautus, and 
Terence, might have been miſtaken. When 
they firſt wrote, comedy was then in its in- 
fancy at Rome, whilft the Greeks had al- 


ready 
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ready furniſhed the ſtage with moſt excellent 
pieces ; theſe ingenious Romans then, who 
| had no patterns in their own language to di- 
rect them, fell into an imitation of the 
comedies of Menander, and other Greek 
poets, and thus acted Greek POE be 
fore Roman ſpectators. 

This practice is too generally the caſe upon 
the tranſplantation of any art; the firſt. im- 
porters of it (if we may be allowed fo fami- 
liar an expreſſion) too ſtrongly conform to 
the foreign practice, and are guilty of a miſ- 
take, in imitating at home the fame origi- 
nals, which that art was accuſtomed to 
mimic where they firſt learned it ; but ex- 
perience ſoon teaches them to change the ob- 
ject of imitation ; hence it was, not long be- 
fore the Roman poets found out that their 
comedies would be much more agreeable, 
were the ſcenes to be transferred to Rome, 
and the characters of that very people to te 
ated, who were to judge of their perform- 
ances. This was done accordingly, and the 
comedy compoſed after the Roman manners, 
was divided into ſeveral ſpecies. | 

Horace, therefore, applauds ſuch of bin 
countrymen as firſt introduced Roman per- 
ſonages into their comedies, and thus deliver, 


ed the ſtage from a kind of tyranny exerciſed. 


over it by foreign * zes; 
K4 NI 
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Nl intentatum noſtri liquere poete, 
Nec minimum meruere decus, veſtigia Græca 
Auf deferere, et celebrare domeſtica facta, 
Vel qui auen, vel gui docuere togatas. 


Hos. de art. poet. 


There are ae general rules of comedy, 
which as they are very judiciouſly laid down 
in Rapin's 25th reflection on poetry, we 
think we can do nothing better on this oc- 
caſion than tranſcribe them: 

„Comedy, (fays he) is a repreſentation of 
common life ; its end is to ſhew the faults of 
particular characters on the ſtage, to correct 
the diſorder of the people by the fear of ri- 
dicule : thus ridicule is its eſſential part, and 
may conſiſt in words, or things, decent, or 
groteſque. To find what is ridiculous in every 
thing is the gift merely of nature, for all the 
ations of life haye their bright, and dark 
ſides, ſomething ſerious, and ſomething 
merry. Ariſtotle, who has given rules for 
drawing tears, has given none for raiſin 
laughter; this is principally the work of na- 
ture, and mult proceed from genius, with very 
little help from art, or matter. The Spaniards 
Have a turn to find the ridicule in things 
much more than the French, and the Italians, 
who are much better comedians, excel in 
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expreſſing it; in ſhort, that agreeable turn, 
that gaiety which maintains the delicacy of. 
its character without falling into dullneſs, or 
buffoonery; that elegant raillery which is the 
flower of fine wit, is the qualification which 
comedy requires. * 

% We muſt, however, remember, that the 
artificial ridicule, which is required on the 
theatre, muſt bg, only a tranſcript of the ri- 
dicule which nature affords. Comedy is only 
naturally written, when being on the theatre, 

a man can fancy himſelf in a private family, 

or a particular part of the town, and meets 

with nothing, but what he really meets with 

in the world; for it is a mocking of this art, 

in which a man does not ſee his own pi 

his own manners, and thoſe of the people 
amongſt whom he lives: Menander ſuceced- 

ed only by tiks art amongſt the Greeks, and 

the Romans when they fat at Terence's came- - 
dies, imagined themſelves in a private party, | 
finding nothing there, which they had not 

been accuſtomed to find in their uſual con- 
verſations. | 

The great art of comedy is to adhere to 
nature; to have general ſentiments, and ex- 
preſſions, which all the world can under- 

ſtand ; the author always keeping it in his 
mind, that the coarſeſt touches after nature, 
| will 
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will pleaſe more than the moſt delicate, 
where ſhe is inconſiſtent: low, and mean 
words, notwithſtanding, ſhould never be al- 
lowed on the ſtage, if they are not ſupported 
by ſome kind of wit; proverbs, and vulgar 
ſmartneſſes, ſhould be likewiſe precluded, 
unleſs they'have ſomething in them of na- 
ture, and pleaſantry. 

It is by an application to the ſtudy of 
nature alone that we arrive gat probability, 
which is the only infallible guide to theatrical 
ſucceſs; without this probability every thing 
is defective, and that which has it is beauti- 
ful; he that follows this can never do wrong, 
and the moſt common faults of comedy pro- 
ceed from the negle& of propriety, and the 
precipitation of incidents. Care muſt like- 
wiſe be taken, that the hints made uſe of to 
introduce the incidents are not too ſtrong, 
that the ſpectator may enjoy the pleaſure of 
finding out their meaning ; but commonly 
the weak place in comedy is, the untying of 
the plot, on account of the difficulty which 
there is in difentangling what has been per- 
plexed. To perplex an intrigue is cafy ; the 
imagination does it by itſelf, but it muſt 
be diſentangled merely by the judgement, 
and is therefore ſeldom done happily, 
which he that reflects never ſo little on the 
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general cataſtrophe | of comedies will readily 
perceive.” 

It remains however, to be Ee Ln ll ex: 
ther comedy will allow pictures larger than 
the life, that the ſtrength of the ſtrokes may 
make a deeper impreſſion upon the minds of 


the ſpectators; that is, if a poet may make a 
covetous man rather more covetous, or a 


peeviſh man more impertinent, and trouble- 
ſome than he really is. To which we anſwer ; 
this was the practice of Plautus, whoſe aim 
was to pleaſe the people at large; Terence 
however, thought otherwiſe, and confined 
himſelf to repreſent virtue, and vice, with- 
out the leaſt addition, or aggravation. The 
critics are ſomewhat divided in this choice ; 
however, if we may venture to give an opi- 
nion on ſo balanced a ſubject, we muſt de- 
clare for Plautus, conſidering comedy in this 
reſpec, like pieces of perſpective which re- 
quire ſtrokes ſomewhat ſtronger than nature, 
that they may be the better diſcerned as well 
as felt, at a diſtance. 

After all we have faid of the rules of 
tragedy. and comedy, it may not be im- 
proper to add one general remark, which is 
this; that tho' we think all perſons who 
turn their abilities towards writing . for the 
ſtage, ſhould be previouſly acquainted with 
rules; they never can, ſimply of themſelves, 
conſtitute a good tragic, or comic writer. 

In 
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In all liberal profeſſions, much fundamen- 
tal, and analytical knowledge is neceſſary; 
but, without genius in the exerciſe of this 
knowledge, the mere profeſſor may be as 
exact, and regular, as a fime-piece, but 
cqually dull and uninſtructive. 


CHAP: 


Of SENTIMENTAL Couxpv. 


HO' the laws of the drama know no 
ſpecies of comedy under this title, 
yet as the prevalence of cuſtom has not only 
of late admitted it, but given it a firſt rate 
place on our theatres, it very properly be- 
comes an object of enquiry in this work. 
Were we to reaſon by analogy, we ſhould 
never be able to find out the cauſe of ſo un- 
claſſical a ſuperſeſſion, for whoever will make 
the compariſon between that comedy left us 
by antiquity, and ſo ably continued to us by 
ſeveral of our Engliſh poets with this, will 
find the features too diſſimilar to claim the 
moſt diſtant reference; in the former, we 
have a fable founded on the laws of probabi- 
lity, and nature; characters ſpeaking the 
language of their conformation, and the 
whole ſtage reflefting the manners of the 
world ; in the latter, names inſtead of cha- 
racers, poetical egotiſms for manners, bom- 
baſt for ſentiment, and inſtead of wit and 


humour, (the very eſſence of comedy) a dri- 
veling ſpecies of morality, which as a term 
ba Un to 1 may properly 

enough 
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enough be called good, but from being falſely 
applied to comedy (however it may excite 
the piety of the crowd) muſt nauſeate men of 
ſenſe, and education. 

There is a circumſtance which we think 
has been a leading aſſiſtant in the eſtabliſh- 
ment of this falſe taſte. Without meaning to 


turn reformers, and inconſiderately fall in 


with the vulgar opinion of generally condemn- 


ing the preſent age, merely becauſe it is the 


preſent age; thus much we think we are 
warranted to aſſert; that the preſent age, 


however it may be free from great, and lead- 


ing vices, is peculiarly marked by a flawiſh 
effeminacy of manners, and univerſality of. in- 


dolent diſſipation, unknown to former ages; 


hence the people of faſhion, unwilling to ſee 


ſuch juſt emblems of themſelves on the ſtage 


as comedy Should repreſent, thought it better 
to aſſume a virtue which they had not, by 
crying up the theory of morality as a kind 
of cover for the breach of it. The lower 
kinds of people having no other models in 
their eye, than thoſe whom they often miſ- 
takenly call their etters, without weighing 
this opinion, followed their example; fo 
that between the two parties nature began to 
be called vulgar, and every thing partaking 
of the low, humorous, or vicious, (princi- 


pal ingredients in comedy) began to be un- 


der- 
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der-rated, becauſe the former had an intereſt 
in decrying them, and the latter permitted 
themſelves to be duped by the artifice. 

It is the voice of the public forms the 
public taſte, Comedy, which is above all 
walks of writing, perhaps the moſt difficult, 
and unattainable, and which according to 
one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed characters of 
the laſt age, —is the fr ft pretence” 

To judgement, breeding, wit, and eloquence. 
Being thus vitiated ; there were not wanting 
poets, who, departing from the honourable 
line of their profeſſion, (or to ſpeak more 
correctly, unacquainted with the principles 
of their profeſſion) preſcribed to this innova- 


tion. Sir Richard Steel's Conſcious Lovers, © 
we believe, was the firſt in this line of writ- 


ing; not that we would claſs this, in other 
reſpects, elegant and judicious writer with 
the general run of poets who have ſince ſuc- 


ceeded him in this line; we only mean to fay, 


that the pathetic ſcenes of this comedy, made 
the firſt departure, of any conſequence, from 
that ſterling kind of writing left us by anti- 
quity; and conſequently, the general repu- 
tation of Sr Richard Steel, who was at that 
time much above par as a moral — firſt 

gave it the ſtamp of faſhion. _. 
Comedy being thus debauched, like an 
unhappy female, began to be viewed in the 
light 
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light of common game, by thoſe poets whe 
dare not look up to her in the days of her 
chaſtity; ſuch finding the intercourſe eaſy, 
and the profits great, immediately hired 
themſelves in her ſervice. The ſucceſs of one 
fool drew many ; they had nothing to do but 
exchange the vic cozxica for the pathetic, and 
fubſtitute tame individual recital for natural 
dialogue; in ſhort, a novel furniſhed them 


with the plot; a ſervile alluſion to all the 


little chat of the times, for wit, and hu- 
mour ; and the Whole Duty of Man, Pa- 
mela, or the Oeconomy of Human Life, for 
ſentiments. Thus an art originally invented 
to laſh the follies, and imperfections of man - 
kind, through the vehicle of ridicule ; an 
art which ſhould ever be conſidered as the 
greateſt teſt of wit, breeding, and obſerva- 
tion; an art, ©* whoſe end both at the firſt, 
and now was, and is, to hold as 'twere the 
mirror up to nature, to ſhew virtue her own 
features, ſcorn her own image, and the very 
age and body of the time his form and preſ- 
fure,” is changed into what is vulgarly called 
a moral kind of entertainment, where a ci- 
tizen, tis true, may bring his wife, and daugh · 
ter to, with as much /afety as to a Methodiſt 
chapel, but with n proſpect of improve 
ment. 


But 


199 
But as we mean to treat this ſubject other. 
wiſe than either inveſtigating its origin, or 
' limply declaiming on its imperfections; it 
will be but candid to weigh the force of the 
arguments, which are urged by the favourers 
of this innovated art. 

The firſt and moſt flattering > the alot 
of the public is, that vicious; or ridicalous 
characters, tho ſentimental writers are pionfly 
afraid fuch do /ometimes exiſt in nature, yet 
it would i] become the dignity of their pens 

to exhibit them on the ſtage, leaſt they might 
become objects of itnitation ; hence they ate 
for the moſt part excluded their pieces, or if 
at times admitted, hut feebly ſketched in the 
back ground, whilſt the principal figures art 
tricked out in all the brifliancy of virtue, 
without the leaſt ſhade of mortality. To paſs 
by the great defect of this pactice, as it re- 
ſpects the laws of comedy; let us take it up on 
their own gtound, and ſee how it is fitted to 
facceed in the reſormationtt of manners. = 

The ſoundeſt philoſophers have agreed, 
that ridicule has a much better effect in curing 
the vices, and imperfeftions of men, than 
the examples of rigid virtue, whoſe duties 
are fo ſublimed, that they for the moſt part 
intimidate them from the trial. Were man- 
kind made of that moral pliability of mind, ſo 


as to be capable of receiving the ſharpeſt im- 
L Pfteſſions 
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ſſions of virtue, then indeed ſome excuſe. 
might ſtand for the latter practice; but as their 
hearts are compoſed of as many degrees of 
imperfection, as there are degrees in ſociety— 
what will beſt, and moſt effectually reform 
them, ſhould be adopted; hence no characters 
ſhould be introduced onthe ſtage by any means 
whatever, above the tone of mortality, whilſt 
the liar, rale, fop, ſharper, hypocrite, glutton, 
&c. &c. ſhould be always brought forward 
in the warmeſt colourings of ridicule. Simi- 
lar characters in life, finding themſelves thus 
conſtantly expoſed on the ſtage, would indi- 
rectly feel the ſhame of their fituations, and 
cither abandon them entirely, or be taught 
to qualify them ſo as to be leſs inimical to 
ſociety ; whereas at preſent, by being for the 
moſt part, precluded as objects of ridicule, 
and contempt, the world loſes the benefit of 
their reformation. | 

Another argument urged for our ſenti- 
mental dramatiſts is, that as tis the world 
gives reputation and credit to works of art 
and ſcience ; it at preſent, celiſhing no other 
ſpecies of comedy but the ſentimental, they 
are not to be blamed for writing up to that 
ſtandard. But this is ever the excuſe of littie 


' minds, who under a ſhew of complying with 


the world, cover their own ignorance, and 
unfitneſs, to ſtand candidates for fame, and 
| ; immor- 
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immortality; as there is nothing more cer- 
tain, than that a real genius, in whatever 
kind, can never, without the greateſt unwil- 
lingneſs, and ſhame, be induced to act be- 
low his character, and for mere intereſt be 
prevailed on to proftitute his knowledge, by 
performing contrary to certain rules. 

Whoever has heard any thing of the lives 
of famous ſtatuaries, architects, or painters, 
will call to mind many inſtances of this na- 
ture? Or whoever has made any acquaint- 
ance with the better fort of mechanics, ſuch 
as are real lovers of their art, and maſters in 
it, muſt have obſerved. their natural fidelity 
in this reſpect ? be they never ſo idle, diſ- 
ſolute, or debauched ; how regardleſs ſoever 
of other rules, they abhor any tranſgreſſion 
in their art, and would chuſe to loſe cuſtom- 
ers and ſtarve, rather than by a baſe compli- 
ance with the world, a& contrary to what' 
they call the juſtneſs, and truth of work *. 

This is virtue! real virtue, and love of 
truth, independent of opinion, and above 
the world ; this diſpoſition transferred to 


the whole of life, perfects a character, and 
gives it that finiſh which extorts even the ad- 
miration of thoſe who cannot practiſe it, 
Had the early poets of Greece thus com- 
plimented the world by complying with its 
N L 2 | falſe 
Lord Shafteſbury's charateriſtic:, 
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falſe reliſh, and unſettled appetites, they had 
not done their countrymen ſuch ſervice, nor 
themſelves ſueh honour; thoſe generous 
ſpirits Corning to ſuit themſelves to the 
world, manfully drew it after them ; they 
forced their way into it, and by weight of 
merit turned its judgement on their fide; 
they formed their audience, refined the pub- 
lic car, and poliſhed the age, that in return 
they may be rightly and laftingly applauded : 


they were not difappointed, applauſe ſoon 


came, and was laſting, for it was found; they 
have juſtice done them at this day, they 
have furvived their nation, and live in all 
languages ; the more each age is enlightened, 
the more they ſhine, and their fame muſt 
neceſſarily laſt as long as letters, and judge- 
ment exiſt, 

Many of our fentimental dramatic authors, 
tis true, may pique themſelves on their ſu- 
perior ſituations in life to ſeveral of thoſe of 


_ antiquity, and jocularly confign immortality 


to ſuch who are now no longer able to enjoy 


it; not conſidering, becauſe not feeling, that 


this hope of nen was then as much 
their reward, as their labours have ſince been 
the benefit of poſterity. They may run the 
compariſon ſtill further, by proving (as well 


by the receipts of the theatres, as by thoſe 
| of 
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of their bookſellers) how much more exact 
they are in proportioning the quality, and 
quantity, of the public demand, and with 
what greater dexterity, and cunning, they 
pander to the taſte of an audience: but ſuch 
are to know, that ſucceſs is by no means 
the criterion of, deſert ; that however, they 
may, for a while, triumph in the abſence of 
truth, and nature, the period is haſtening (if 
the proverb is true, that things at the 
worſt muſt neceſſarily mend) when this ſpell 
of ſentimental enchantment muſt be diſ- 
ſolved, and when real comedy ſhall once 
more unfurl her ſtandard of reaſon on the 
theatre. 

The public at large have ſometimes their 
falſe appetites, and unnatural cravings like 
individuals, which, ſuch is the fituation of 
human affairs, time, or accident alone, 
muſt eradicate. The Fanatics under Crom- 
well, with all the parade of hypocriſy on 
one fide, and the vindiQtive ſpirit of revenge s 
on the other, chriſtened their conduct ei- 
gion; and not only the dregs of the people 
hailed it by this name, but the guardians of 
the ſtate echoed it back on the public; yet 
but a few years, a very few years elapſed, 
when this ridiculous ſcene had its final cloſe, 
reaſon once more re- aſſumed her throne ; 
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and he that had no other pretenſions to 


chriſtianity than the farchneſs of his band, 
or the talent of ſpeaking though his noſe, 
was juſtly reprobated as a cheat, or a dri- 


veller. 


CHAP. 


Eu 


C HAP. XVII. 


That the Characters of Coup are far from 
being as yet exhauſted. 


NOTHER argument urged by the 
writers of ſentimental comedy, as an 
excuſe for their want of genius is, that moſt, 
if not all, the comic ſubjects are already ex- 
hauſted. They will allow that tragic poets 
can never want ſubjects, becauſe they can 
introduce perſonages into any action in hat- 
ever ſort of character they pleaſe, and can 
embelliſh alſo the fable with extraordinary 
incidents, invented juſt as their fancy ſug- 
geſts; but a comic poet, ſay they, muſt 
exhibit portraits in which we can diſcover 
thoſe with whom we live, and converſe ; 
conſequently Shakeſpeare, Moliere, &c. and 
their ſucceſſors, have been before - hand 
with us in ſeizing all the real characters in 
nature. 
In anſwer to this objection, we may ven- 
ture to affirm, that Shakeſpeare, Mohere, 
&c. and their imitators, have ſtill left for 
the ſtage characters in abundance for form- 
ing the ſubjects of comedy, The caſe 1s pretty 
| 8 44. 
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nearly the ſame with reſpe& to men's minds, 
and characters, as with their countenances ; 
man's face is compoſed of the ſame parts, of 
two eyes, one mouth, &c. and yet men's 
countenances are all different, becauſe they 
are differently compoſed ; now the characters 
of men are not only differently compoſed, 
but beſides they are not always the ſame 
parts, that is, the fame vices, the ſame vir- 
tues, and the ſame projects, that enter into 
the compoſition of their character; where- 
fore, the characters of men ought to have 
a much greater difference, and variety, than 
even men's faces. 

The word character implies a compoſition 
of ſeveral failings and virtues; in this 
mixture, ſome particular vice predominates, 
if the character be vicious; and ſome virtue 
or othet prevails, if the character be virtuous; 
thus the different characters of men are 
ſo diverſified by this mixture of vices, 
virtues, and natural parts differently combin- 
ed, that two characters perfectly alike, are a 
much greater phænomenon in nature than 
two faces of a complete reſemblance. 

Every well drawn character makes a good 
perſonage in comedy, and every ſuch charac- 
ter can act with ſucceſs a part, more or leſs 
long, more or leis important hy ſhould 
love be a privileged paflion and the only one 

th a 
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thas can furniſh a variety of characters, by 
means of the diverſity, which age, ſex, and 
profeſſion, cauſe in the ſentiments of lovers? 
Cannot the character of a miſer be likewiſe 
varied by age, by paſſions, as alſo by profeſ- 
fion ? theſe characters if well drawn, would 
never be tireſome, becauſe they exiſt in na- 
ture, and a plain and ingennous deſcription 
of her, is always agreeable. If therefore, any 
of our modern comic writers complain of 
their being unable to bring new characters 
upon the ſtage, it muſt proceed from their 
not being clear ſighted enough to read inte. 
nature, to unravel diſtinctly the different 
principles of the fame actions, and to ſee 
how the ſame principles operate differently 
upon every individual. 

To have a diſtin and juſt idea of what | 
can form a character, requires a capacity of 
diſcerning three, or four touches, that belong 
to a man's peculiar temper, amongſt twenty, 
or thirty things which he fays, or does in 
common with the reſt of mankind ; one muſt 
likewiſe collect theſe touches, and purſuing 
the ſtudy of the model, extract, as it were 
from his actions, and diſcourſes, ſuch ſtrokes 
as are propereſt for conveying a knowledge of 
the portrait. 


Theſe 
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Theſe are the ſtrokes which ſeparated from 
ſuch indifterent things, as all men ſay, and 
do pretty near alike, and afterwards collected 
together, conſtitute what we call a character, 
and give it its theatrical finiſh : all men ap- 
pear alike to limited capacities; to perſons of 
a better underſtanding they all ſeem differ- 
ent. Thus every man is an original to a 
poet bleſt with a truly comic, and diſtin- 
guiſhing genius. 


The portraits of ordinary painters are gene- 
rally placed in one attitude, and have nearly 


the ſame air, becauſe ſuch painters are not 
knowing enough in their art to diſcern the 
individual difference, which diſcriminates 
each part cular portrait ; but an able artiſt 
knows how to give every one the certain air, 
and attitude, that belongs to him, by virtue 
of his conformation ; for poſſeſſing the talent 
of diſcerning people's natural temper, and diſ- 
poſition, which are always different, the 
countenance, and action, therefore, of the 
rſons he draws, are conſtantly varied. 
Experience likewiſe helps us very much to 
find out the real difference between objects, 
which, at firſt ſight, appear the ſame. Thoſe 


who look at negroes, for inſtance, the firſt 
time, imagine their countenances are all a- 


like, but by ſeeing them often they diſcover 


as great a variety in their faces as in thoſe of 
Europeans; 
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Europeans; and hence, Moliere found out 
more originals in the world when he came 
to the age of fifty, than when he was but 
forty; becauſe he had looked longer, and 
more intenſely, on the different features of 

mankind. | 
The generality. of the world, are only 
capable of diſcovering a character, when 
it has received its due form, and has been 
theatrically finiſhed ; but there are none, 
except ſuch as are poſſeſſed with a genius for 
comedy, that are capable of diſcerning this 
character as long as the particular ſtrokes 
which are neceſſary for diſcerning it, remain 
blended and confufed in an infinite variety 
of diſcourſes, and actions, which decency, ' 
mode, cuſtom, profeſſion, and intereſt, ſet 
all men upon ſaying, and doing, pretty near 
with the fame air; tis they alone can inform 
us what character would reſult from thoſe 
ſtrokes were they to be detached, and aſter- 
wards contracted in one body. In fine, to 
diſcern the difference of characters in nature, 
being properly the work of invention, a man 
that is born without a comic genius properly 
improved, is as incapable of diſtinguiſh- 
ing thoſe characters, as a perſon without 
a genius for painting, is unable to diſcern 
which are the moſt proper objects in nature 
for the exerciſe of his profeſſion. —* How 
h | many 
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many things (ſays Cicero) do painters obſerve 
in a particular incident of light, that are 
imperceptible to our eyes.” 
We conclude, therefore, that a poet, 


whom a d{poſition of genius, and not a mer- 
cenerary View of ſubjiſtence, has called to the 
art, will always be able to diſcover new ſub- 
jects in nature; his predeceſſors (if we may 
be allowed the figurative expreſſion) having 


left him perhaps as much marble in the 


quarry as they themſelves have difinterred. 


CHAP. 
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HA r. Xx. 


Whether T. ol or Comedy, be the more ＋ 
ficult to write ? 


AS this queſtion to be decided by the 
general ſucceſs of either, the former 
undoubtedly would claim the preference. 
Comedy being a picture of living manners, 
moſt people think themſelves qualified to 
like, or diſlike ; whilſt tragedy marking the 
characters of perſons much above this level, 
bufied in the conduct of great events, unfa- 
miliar to the walks of middle life, deters the 
many from attempting to judge even of its 
errors (except indeed, they are very glaring) 
whilſt ĩts beauties are always ſure to captivate, 
and ſurpriſe ; thus tragedy has a kind of arti- 
ficial advantage over. comedy. But as twould 
be as unfair to reſt upon ſuch a decifion, as it 
would be to aſcribe wiſdom to a judge, 
merely becauſe he is dreſſed differently 
from other men, we ſhall take a more 
impartial view of this queſtion, by conſi- 
dering, and n its reſpective dif- 
ficulties. 


Though 
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Though the general outlines of tragedy are 
limited, its characters are withont number ; as 
diſſimulation, jealouſy, policy, ambition, and 
other intereſts, and paſſions which take a 
thouſand different forms in different ſituations 
of hiſtory. Thus the ambitious, blood-thirſty 
Richard III. ſo happily painted by Shake- 
fpeare, did not ſtand in the way of the ſame 
poet when he drew his Macbeth; a ſmall 
alteration of character diſcriminated them fo 
as to make them equally ſtriking, new and 
diſtinct; for tho' they are both poſſeſſed of 
ambition, and both waded through blood to 
their ſeveral crowns, yet by giving the former 
a natural diſpoſition for cruelty, and the 
other an artificial one, moſtly made up by 
the ſolicitations of his wife, the incidents 
produced in conſequence, become as unlike 
in each as two tragedies formed upon extreme 


different ſubjects. 
But the caſe is much the contrary, with 


avarice, jealouſy, vanity, hypocriſy, and 
other vices, conſidered as the ſubjects of 
comedy; it would be eaſier to double, and 
treble; all the tragedies. of our greateſt poets, 
and multiply their ſubjects almoſt wihout 
end, than introduce again upon the ſtage, 
any of Moliere's principal characters; not 


that 
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that the popular vices belonging to ſuch, are 
leſs capable of diverſification, or are leſs va- 
ried by different circumſtanees than the vices, 
and paſſions of heroes, but that if they were 
to be brought on again in comedies (except 
by a firſt-rate genius) they would be leſs di- 
ſtinct, leſs exact, leſs forcible, and conſe- 
quently leſs applauded; pleaſantry, and ri- 
dicule, requiring to be more ſtrongly mark- 
ed than heroiſm, and pathos, which prin- 
cipally ſupport Res by their own 
force. 

If comedy was 3 us what it is in 
Spain, a kind of romance, conſiſting of 
many circumſtances, and intrigues, perplex- 
ed, and diſentangled, merely for the purpoſe 
of ſurpriſe, there would be always a reſource 


found in a variety of incidents; but the caſe 5 


is very different; real comedy calls for neu 
characters; multiplicity of -accidents, and 
the laborious contrivance of an intrigue, no 
more than ſentimental drivelling, will be al- 
lowed to ſhelter a weak genius, who would 
find great conveniences in either way of 
writing; her taſte requires an air leſs con- 
ſtrained, and ſuch a freedom, and eaſe of 
manners, as equally preclude the preacher, 
and romance writer ; allowing nothing but a 
ſucceſſion of characters reſembling nature, 
| and 
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and falling in without any laboured contriv- 
ance. 

But let us conſider the final purpoſes of 
tragedy and comedy. Is not the one the art 
of ſtriking thoſe ſtrings of the heart which 
are moſt natural, terror, and pity? And 
is not the other, the art of making us laugh i ? 
now the gentleman, and the- ruſtic, in 
tragedy, have both ſenſibility and tenderneſs 
of heart, perhaps, in a greater or leſs degree ; 
but as they are men alike, the heart is moved 
by the ſame touches; whereas in comedy 
the ſtrings which muſt be touched for this 
purpote, are not the ſame in the gentleman, 
and the ruſtic. The latter will laugh out 
on the coarſeſt jeſt, whereas the former 
is only to be moved by a delicate conceit ; 
the paſſions depending on nature, merriment 
upon education. 

The ſpeRators of a tragedy, if they have 
but little knowledge, are almoſt all on a 
level; but with reſpect to comedy, we have 
many claſſes of people, all of whom will 
judge in their own way. The laughter of a 
theatre is of a very different ſtamp with 
that which is given to good humour, convi- 
viality, complaifance, reſpect, and flattery. 
In theſe artifice and wine, are the general 

motives ; but in a theatre every ſpectator 
impartially judges of wit, by his own _ 
2 ar 
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ard, and meaſures its extent and force by his 
capacity, and condition. Thus different 
capacities and conditions of men, making 
them diverted on very different occaſions, 
it requires the higheſt exertion of genius, 
to diffuſe wit or humour, o as it ſhall be 
univerſally felt. 

If, therefore, we confider the end of the 
tragic and, comic poet, the comedian muſt 
be involved in much more difficulties, with- 
out taking in the obſtructions to be encoun- 
tered equally by both, in an art which conſiſts 
in raiſing the paſſions, or the mirth of a 
great multitude. Tho tragedian has little to 
do but to reflect upon his own. thoughts, 
and draw from his heart thoſe ſentiments 
which will certainly make their way to the 

hearts of others; whilſt the comedian muſt 
take many forms, and change himſelf, like 
a ſecond Proteus, almoſt into as many per- 
ſons as he undertakes to divert. In ſhort, 
to make the former, is to get materials to- 
gether, and to arrange them like a {kilful 
architect; but to make the latter, is to build, 
like Æſop, in the air. Hence we would give 
the preference to comedy, which we would 
be underſtood, however, by no means, to 
pronounce as a dogma, but as an opinion, we 
have a right to give upon a general ſubject o 


te 
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CHAT XY. 


Of PANTOMIME. 


HE name of pantomime, which CITY 
fies an imitator of every thing, was 
firſt given to thoſe comedians, who imi- 
tated and explained all forts of ſubjects by 
geſtures. It originated amongſt the Romans, 
as we are told by Zozimus, and Hanes; un- 
der the reign of Auguftas Czfar. 

The two firt inventors of this new art, 
were Pylades, and Bathyllus, who have 
doth rendered their names celebrated in the 
Roman hiſtory. They were both rivals iti 
their art, the former protected by the Em- 
peror, the latter by Mecænas, and their diſ- 
putes, at times, ran ſo high with the public, 
that Cæſar himſelf once adviſing Pylades to 
Ive in greater harmony with his competitor, 
the other had the confidence to remark, 
t© That the beſt thing that could happen to 
him, was to ſee his people buſied in ſuch a 
_ diſpute ;” thereby indicating, that he could 
carry on the purpoſes of 9 more 
uninterruptedly. 

What ſeems very ſurpriſing, that thoſe 
pantotumes who ſo charmed the Roman 


people 
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people in this era of their higheſt poliſh, 
and refinement; did not make uſe of the 
motions of their face; it being certain that 
they geſticulated with maſes, in the ſame 
manner as the other comedians. Lucian 
ſays, in his treatiſe of dancing, That the 
pantomimic maſk had not a wide mouth, 
like thoſe of common comedians, but was 
much handfomer ;” and Macrobius relates, 
„That Pylades being vexed one day when 
he was acting the character of Hercules 
Fitrens, becauſe the ſpectators complainet his 
geſticulation was extravagan t, cried out to 
them; „Don't you know, ye fools, that 1 
am acting tie part of a greater fool than 
yourſelves.” | 

Let, astedhBanding His very great incon- 
venence; the pantomime” was fo entire 
maſter of his action, and rendered his ex- 
preſſion ſo marking, and A that 
chelt Feet Wee, Was,— 4 | 


7 of * quot . aue of ars 
Seer ee, ore lin —— | 


5 Cadidoras (with many ocher celpektable 
authors) after ſpeaking of the tragedies, and 
comedies, that were repreſented on the ſtage, 
calls the pantomimes, Men whoſe elo- 
3 had a tongue as it were on the 
M2 | tip 
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tip of each finger: men who ſpoke while 
they were filent, and who knew how to 
make an entire recital without opening their 
mouths ;- men, in ſhort, whom Polyhymnia 
had formed, in order to ſhew that. there was 
no neceſſity for articulating 1 in order to con- 
vey our thoughts.” 

Lucian, likewiſe, declares himſelf a *r 
partiſan of theſe dumb comedians, and we 
find, he took a pleaſure in relating ſuch 
facts as might be an honour to their profeſ- 
ſion. Amongſt other things, he ſays, that 
a Cynic philoſopher treated their art as A 
childiſh amuſement, and defined it à collec- 
tion of geſticulations, which the muſic and 
decorations rendered barely tolerable ; but 
a pantomime of Nero's court, willing to 
ſhew this Phileſopher he was in; the wrong, 
executed before him the amours of Mars 
and Venus, in dumb declamation, without 
any inſtrument to accompany him; upon 
which the Cynic frankly ca i they 
were maſters of a real art. 

The fame author relates, that a king 
whoſe dominions bordered upon the Euxine 
ſea, happening to be at Rome under the 


reign of Nero, begged of that prince very 
earneſtly, to let him have a pantomime he 
had ſeen act, that he might make him his 
general interpreter in all languages, This 

. | fellow 
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fellow (ſaid he) will make all the world un- 
derſtand him, whereas I am obliged to have 
I don't know how many interpreters, in or- 
der to keep up a correſpondence with my 
neighbours, who ſpeak a great many differ- 
ent languages, which I don't underſtand.” 
Tho” tis not very difficult to conceive how 
the pantomimes could contrive to give an 
intelligible deſcription of an action, and to 
ſignify by their geſture the words taken in 
their proper ſenſe; ſuch as the heavens, the 
earth, a man, &c. But how is it poſſible 
(ſome will aſk) to expreſs by geſtures, words 
taken in a Ruratiue fenſe, which occur fo 
frequently in poetry. | 

The only ſatisfactory anſwer we can give 
to this queſtion is, to relate the following 
ſtory from Macrobius, which in a great re- 
ſpect, may give us ſome idea of the manner. 
Hilas, the diſciple, and competitor of Pyla- 
des, (the firſt inventor of pantomime) exe- 
cuted a monologue after his manner, which 
ended with theſe words, The Great Aga- 
memnon; Hilas to expreſs them, made all 
the geſtures of a man that wants to meaſure 
another bigger than himſelf ; when Pylades, 
who was in the pit, unable to contain him- 
ſelf, cried out, Friend, by this you. make 
Agamemnon only a big man, not a great 


man.” On this the people immediately - 
4 M3. called. 
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called out for Pylades to perform it himſelf ; 
he complied ; and when he came to that part 
for which he had publicly cenſured his diſ- 
ciple, he repreſented by his geſture, and at- 
titude, the countenance of a perſon immerſed 
in deep meditation, pointing gut very pro- 
perly by this action, that a, man greater 


than others was he who, had profounder 
thoughts. 


As we cannot, however, brigg ocular teſti 
mony to the repreſentations of thoſe panto- 
mimes, we are as little capable of deciding on 
the poſitive merit of their art, and how it was 
poſſible to be executed with ſuch aſtoniſhing 
ſucceſs, as we are of the method of divid- 
ing the antient declamation between two 
actors; thoſe, however, who are diverted: 
with ſeeing the Italian comedy at this day, 
may be even from, this ſpecimen, convinced, 
that ſeveral ſcenes may be executed without 
ſpeaking ; but we can alledge a fact as re- 
lated by the Abbe Du Bos, which will e- 
vince better than any the poſſibility 
of the execution. 

% About the beginning of this century, a 
princeſs , remarkable for her great talents, 


* Tho' the Abbe Du Bos has not named this. prin» 
ceſs, we think it pretty evident, he muſt mean Chriſtina 
Queen of Sweden, daughter of the Great Guſtavus Adol- 


phus, 
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and taſte for public ſpectacles, had a mind 
to ſee an eſſay of the antient pantomimic art, 
in order to acquire à clearer idea of their 
repreſentations, than ſhe had conceived by 
reading, For want of actors practiſed in this 
art, ſhe ſolicited a man and woman dancer 
of a ſuperior genius in their profeſſion, and 
extremely capable of inventing. She had 
ordered them to get ready, to repreſent. 
only with. geſticulation, at the theatre ge 
Sceaux, the ſcene of the fourth act of the 
Horatii of Corneille, in which the young 
Horatius kills his ſiſter Camilla. They ac» 
cordingly executed it, accompanied with 
muſic, adapted by a great maſter, to the 
words of the ſcene; the effect of which was, 
our two new pantomimes animated one ano- 
ther to ſuch a degree, by their geſticulations, 
and expreffive movements, that at length 
they ſhed tears, and conſequently communi- 
cated them to the whole audience.” | 

From this inſtance, which is too recent, 
and comes from too reſpectable an author to 


be doubted, we may very well credit anti- 
quity for the E accounts of their 
M 4 panto= 


phus, whoſe penchant ber the fine arts, and the general , 
Rudy of antiquity was ſo great, that for the purpoſe of giving 
up all her time to travel, and improvement, ſhe quitted the 
throne of ber anceſtors, in the very meridian of fie and power, 
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pantomimes ; particularly, when we conſider 
the very great pains they were at in breeding 
them up to this profeſſion. Under an idea, 
that caſtration produced a ſuppleneſs in their 
bodies ſuperior to other men, they all pre- 
viouſly underwent this operation; the pan- 
tomimer likewiſe required a particular ſize, 
and make ; -and after he had been inſtructed 
in feats of activity in attitude, and grace, 
he underwent a regular ſtudy in muſic, 
hiſtory, and ſeveral literary accompliſn- 
ments. 

This art at * lingers in Italy; in 
| 8 tho' it never arrived to perfection in 
all its parts, (perhaps on account of our natural 
action not being lively and eloquent enough 
to be readily underſtood without the accom- 
panyment of diſcourſe) yet it received great 
encouragement at times; particularly, under 
the celebrated Lun, and his pupil Mr, Rich, 
late ſole patentee of Covent-Garden theatre ; 
who as far as mimicry went in their own 
perſons (bating the wide difference between 
antient and modern pantomimic education) 
were perhaps little inferior to the artiſts of 
antiquity. 

But it has been the aſs with this country, 
that however, we may have occaſionally 
ſucceeded in pantomime performers, the art 
itſelf came to us in a mutilated, and imper- 


fect 
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ſect ſtate. With the Romans, there was 
always a fable invented, or taken from hiſto- 


ry, compoſed of regular parts, by which 
it became a conſiderable ſpecies of the 
drama; full of inſtruction, and entertain- 
ment, and was in conſequence (as we have 
before obſerved) often much more followed 
than tragedies and comedies. With us, we 
never had a fable important enough to draw 
the attention, and eſteem of the curious ; 
conſequently the whole force of the panto- 

mime reſted on a ſingle character, who ge- 
nerally waſted his attitudes in the explana- 
tion of trifles. But even theſe - imperfe& 
remains of pantomime are now exploded ; for 
| fince the death of Mr. Rich, we have had no 
pantomime who did not conſider his art to 
conſiſt in fidgetting, ſkipping, and leaping ; 
and as for fable, it is entirely ſubſtituted by a 
jumble of mechanical deceptions, obviouſly 


calculated for no other purpoſe, than to draw _ 


together the great, and little vulgar, at the 
expence of public taſte, and judgement. 


b * 


HAP. XXI. 
Of Faxcs. x 


Els word is generally allowed to de- 

rive from the French word Farci, 
which fignifies forced meat, Or ſtuffing; per- 
haps alluding to its being forced In amongſt 
more rational amufements, to make the 
whole more palatable to the groſs of an audi- 
ence. It ſeems to be a Gothic imitation of 
the antient Mimes, and originally conſiſted 
of little pieces of drollery, exhibited by buf- 
foons in the open ftreets, to gather people 
together, as is done at this day, in many 
ſquares of this metropolis, by mountebanks, 
and others. The poets reforming the wild- 
neſs of thoſe primitive farces, removed them 
from the ſtreets to the theatre, and inſtead of 
being performed by Jack Puddings, brought 
them ſomewhat to the manner of comedy, 
and had them performed by regular come- 


dians. 
The difference between the two on our ſtage 


is, that comedy keeps to nature and proba- 
bility, being confmed to certain laws, and 
preſcriptions, whereas the other, occgſionally 
diſpenſes with all laws; its principal end 
being merely to make merry, it conſequent- 


ly 
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ly rejects nothing that may contribute to that 
point, 4 wild, and extravagant; 
hence the dialogye is uſually low, the char- 
racers of inferior rank, the fable trivial, or 
ridiculous, and nature, and truth, every 
where heightened to afford the more palpable 
ridicule. 

But we are every day improving in this 
department of the drama; as the farces of 
theſe laſt twenty years, inſtead of exhibiting 
the moſt improbable fables, and loweſt ſpe- 
cies of humour, haye aſſumed the denomina- 
tion of petite pieces of comedy (or as they 
are generally called comedies of two acts,) 
which, however, they may want the full 
extent of the vis comica, are many of them, 
far from being deficient in outline, humour, 
and obſervation, We ſhould conſider it 
ſome degree of injuſtice, not to mention 
that the public are principally indebted for 
this reform to Mr, Murphy, who has 
ſhewn ſuch a happineſs in his choice of 
ſubjects, and ſuch a knowledge of the world 
in treating them, that from their real merit, 
and the warm reception they ſtill meet 
with (notwithſtanding their novelty has 
been long fince worn off) they bid fair to 
lead the preſent ſtock of acting farces, 
whilſt a real taſte for this ſpecies of Fas drama 
gemains amongſt us, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXII. 


A Sketch of the Education of the lee and 
Roman Actors. 


7 Is but reaſonable to judge of the pro- 
greſs a nation made in arts, of which 
we have no monuments to found a ſolid de- 
ciſion of, by the progreſs this very nation 
made in other arts of which we have ſome 
remains. Now the monuments. extant of 
poetry, eloquence, painting, ſculpture, and 
the architecture of the antients” are evident 
proofs that they were ſkilful in all theſe arts, 
and had carried them to a high degree of 
perfection; from theſe, why ſhould not our 
opinion be in fayour of their theatrical repre- 
ſentations, ſo as to incline us to think, we 
ſhould give them (could we but ſee them) the 
fame commendations we beſtow on their 
buildings, ſtatues, and gn, ob and from 
this line of deduction, may we not draw from 
the excellence of their poems, a ſtrong pte- 
ſumption in favour of the merit of their 
actors, who muſt, to have done juſtice to 
ſuch excellent compoſitions, be perfect maſ- 
ters in judgement, grace, and elocution ? 
N But 


K 

But we can go further in this point than 
mere inferences; we are poſitively informed 
of ſome facts, that ſhew the profeſſion to be 
at once liberal, and acquired by thoſe pro—-— 
greſſive exerciſes, and ſtudies neceſſary to 
ſupport ſuch excellent compoſitions. In the 
firſt place, we are informed, that an appren- 
ticeſhip (where in all probability none were 
admitted but thoſe who had proper perſonal, 
and mental qualifications, to recommend 
them) was abſolutely neceſſary. Cicero tells 
us ®, that frequently after this, the tragic 
Players uſed to practiſe whole years before 
they appeared upon the ſtage; and the 
Scholiaſt of Ariſtophanes, poſitively ſays, 
no actor could publicly appear on the ſtage 
till he was thirty years of age; a period of 
lie, however, it may be now thought too | 
late for the repreſentation, of youthful paſ- 
ſions, and the general ardour of the profeſ- 
ſion; yet by no means fo hen we con- 
ſider the various kinds of knowledge, and 
| e demanded. om an actor 
of antiquity. | 
They likewiſe, in n the beginning N 1 
ed ſitting; with a view of acquiring (which 
it certainly effected) a greater facility when 
they come to ſpeak ſtanding upon the ſtage; 
For 
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For as Quintilian - obſerves, * The labour 
we go through in our apprenticeſhip. ſhould 
be much harder than what we are to endure 
when we become maſters of our art.” Hence 
it was uſual; to exerciſe the Gladiators with 
heavier arms than thoſe. with which they 
fought. 
Cicero again informs, us +, that the great 
actors would never ſpeak a word in the 


morning before they had expectorated me- 


thodically their voice, letting it loſe by de- 
grees, that they might not hurt the organs 
by emitting it with too much precipitanc 
and violence. They likewiſe took care 
lye in bed during this exerciſe.; after tlley 
had done acting. they 1 in this poſture, care- 
fully ſhut up the voice again, (if we may 
be allowed the expreſſion) firſt raiſing it f 


the higheſt tone to which they had aſcend 

in declaiming, and aft | depreſſing” 

ſucceflively, till they came to the loweſt. 
The ſingularity of this affertion, though 

coming from fach authority, may be doubt- 
ed, did not the writings of the aritients 
abound. with facts, which ſhew- that their 
attention to whatever might ſtrengthen, and 
improve the voice, was carried even to a'de- 
gree 3 We find by the third 


chapter 
»" Quiat. lib. II. + Cic. de Orat. lib, I, 
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chap ter of the eleventh book of Quintilian's 
inſtitutes, that with reſpect to all kinds of 
eloquence, the antients made a a profound 
ſtudy of the voice, and of all the methods 
for G0 and ſtrengthening it. Nay, 
the art of managing, and preſerving it, was 
become a particular profeſſion, and Pliny 
points out in ſeveral parts of his e 
hiſtory no leſs thay twenty plants which 
were reckoned ſpecifics for that , purpoſe. 
Nero * was the inventor of a new method 
of ſtren gthening the voice, which confiſted 
in declaiming as loud as poſſible, with a 5 
leaden plate upon his breaſt; and Suetoni- 

us + adds to this account, that upon his re- 
turn from Greece, he was ſo extremely care · 
ful of not hurting it, that he not only made 
uſe of ſeveral particular drugs, but whenever 
he muſtered his troops, he declined calling 
cach ſoldier by his name, according to the 
cuſtom of the Romans, but ordered a do- 
meſtic to perform that office. 
From the great care and attention, ſhewn 
by the antients in this particular, we may 
infer, what induſtry the ſeveral parts of their 

profeſlion colt them. We haye already ſeen, 
in the former part, of this work, that a 
ban of muſic, and gg ane, 

| "i -, likewiſe 
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likewiſe abſolutely neceſſary, otherwiſe the | 
faltation, and recitation, could not be 
formed to any advantage; fo that upon the 
whole, we may reaſonably conclude, that 
the entire qualifications of an actor were 
ſuch as gave him many, and ſuperiat : advan- 
tages to other profeſſions. 

The public at large, aſſiſted by their en- 
couragement, ſuch combined e ; by 
holding the profeſſion liberal, and payin 
every compliment to its profeſſors. The ſpec- 
tators who compoſed an antient audience, 
tho ſo very numerous, fat with the greateſt 
attention, and decorum; if any one offended, 
he was immediately turned out by the pro- 
per officers in waiting, and if he perſiſted in 
diſturbing the audience, a fine was his 
puniſhment. In Greece, the actors were 
generally perſons of the firſt rank in letters 
as in family, and for the moſt part orators 
and poets; nay, ſometimes we find kings 
themſelves unbinding, for awhile, the diadems 


from their brows,” to improve and entertain 


their ſubjects on the ſtage. 
In Rome, indeed, from the ſcandalous 


lives of ſome of the loweſt of the profeſſion, 
the comedians were excluded from the free- 
dom of the city; yet thoſe who became 
eminent in their art, and undebauched in 


their lives, were ſure of acquiring riches, 


freedom, 


1 


freedom, and the public eſteem. Tis to tlie 
Grecian actor Satyrus, the world is indebt- 
ed to the thunders of Demoſthenes, and we 
have it under his own hand, that the attic 
eloquence of Cicero received no inconſider- 
able force, and poliſh from the precepts and 
examples of his friend Roſcius. 
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CH A P. XXIII. 


General Inſtructions for | ſucceeding in the Art 
of Acling. 


ROM the preceding chapter, we are 

enabled to judge, that the profeſſion of 
acting is not as much attended to now as it 
was formerly. Without going into invidious 
compariſons, we ſee the one attained by a 
previous education and uncommon induſtry ; 
the other generally taken up to indulge with 
more impunity the follies or vices of youth, 
or as the dernier reſource of difficulty and diſ- 
treſs. We ſhould be ſorry, however, to ſay, 
there are not ſome exceptions to this aſſertion, 
particularly one, who has aſſiſted, perhaps, 
the greateſt natural genius with the moſt un- 
common induſtry, who has thought no period 


of excellence precluded him from admonition, 


and who has made no, other uſe of the early 
and united applauſes of the world, than as a 
ſpur to quicken him in the further purſuits of 
fame. 

Were all his : like this great ex- 
ample, we ſhould have no occaſion to fit 
down to a treatiſe of this kind, (as tis from 


great geniuſcs rules are drawn, not preſcribed 


to;) 


e 

to ;) but the contrary being the fact, we ima- 
gine ſome general rules relative to the profeſ- 
fion, may not be altogether unuſeful; parti- 
cularly as we are led to believe, that many 
actors, hurried away by the vulgar prejudice, 
that nature muſt do all, have, in conſequence, 
paid little, or no attention to art; thinking, 
perhaps, her aſſiſtance not only immaterial, 
but incompatible with the genius of their 
on. 2h 

The moſt methodical treatiſe on this ſubject, 

we have ever remembered to have ſeen, is Mr. 
Aaron Hill's «© Treatiſe on the Art of Act- 
ing,” where he has diſtributed the whole into 
ten dramatic paſſions, joy, grief, fear, anger, 
pity, ſcorn, hatred, jealouſy, wonder, and 
love. Each of theſe he has afterwards de- 
fined, and added to this definition, particular 
directions how to accommodate the voice and 
action; ſo that, from ſo copious a treatiſe, 
one would be led to imagine he had exhauſted 
the ſubject. But he has, in our opinion, ra- 
ther miſtaken the manner of treating it; at- 
tempting to give a rule for every thing, he 
has reduced thoſe things to a ſtandard of me- 
chaniſm, which ſhould be left to nature and ob- 
ſervation ; and when he talks of the fretching 
of the neck, the inflation of the breaſt, the 
erection of the back bone, the minute diſpoſition 
of the arms, wriſt, fingers, hip, knee, ancle, &c. 
= he 
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he writes more like a Martinet on Tactics, 
than a philoſopher in the inveſtigation of the 
human paſſions. 

Shakeſpeare, however, has given us a ſpeci- 
men of this kind of inſtruction in the paſſion 
of anger, which is at once ſo much a rule 
and an example, that 'tis impoſſible for a man 
of feeling to expreſs the ſpeech otherwiſe than 
he has directed; as our readers will readily 
judge from the ſpeech itſelf. 


* Now imitate the action of the tyger ; 

« Stiffen the ſinews, ſummon up the blood, 
Lend fierce and dreadful aſpect to the eye; 
« Set the teeth cloſe, and ſtretch the noſtril 


40 wide, 


Hold hard the breath, and Ka, up My 


e ſpirit 


Jo its full height. 125 


Leſſons containing ſuch admirable inſtructions 
as this ſpeech gives us, we would recommend 
to the ſerious peruſal of every actor; but this 
great natural preceptor, was too buſy in draw- 


ing the paſſions themſelves to leave us many 
"rules how they ſhould be mechanically ex- 


hence this knowledge mult princi- 
pally be obtained by every performer's own 


obſervation and natural feelings; rules, fo ex- 
ceedingly exact, (except, perhaps, in the 


hands of ſo inimitable a maſter as Shakeſpeare) 
| would 
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would be the fetters, inſtead of the aids of 


genius. But to proceed, | 
In the proſecution of every liberal unt or 


profeſſion, it is neceſſary for the pupil to un- 
dergo ſome previous education. The divine, 
the lawyer, the phyſician, have their courſes 
of ſtudy marked out for them ; nay, the me- 
chanic has his ſeven years apprenticeſhip to 
recommend him; and it would form one of 
thoſe ridiculous circumſtances, which per- 
haps never happened, to ſee a man ſtand can- 
didate for any one of theſe, without attempt- 
ing at leaſt to deſerve it. Yet ſo it is, that the 
profeſſion of an actor, which is little leſs than 
a combination of the polite arts, ſeems to be 
almoſt univerſally neglected. The commoneſt 
educations, with an rimchnation for the ſtage, 
generally make out a paſſport for its candi-- 
dates, and with theſe powerful accompliſh- 
ments, they look forward, even to the chair of 
a Garrick. 
But, like their fellow-dreamers in matri- 
mony, they ſoon wake bebind the curtain; 
they diſcover ſomething wanting in them- 
ſelves to gain them that applauſe from the 
public, which youthful paſſions ſuggeſted; 
the time, however, paſſes too pleaſantly be- 
hind the ſcenes to correct this, by ſacrificing 
their leiſure to improvement; and finding 
themſelves kept in countenance by numbers- 
2 N 3 in 


i a} 
in the ſame line of profeſſion, they, by de · 
grees, entirely loſe ſight of it, Thus, from the 
dearth of good actors, (occaſioned by the 
ſame neglect) they riſe to rank on the theatre 
more from /enzority, than either natural, or 
acquired abilities, and converting a liberal 
profeſſion into a profitable trade, they are con- 
tent if they can merely go through their buſi- 
neſs, heedleſs of fame and reputation. With- 
out meaning to be particular, or the leaſt ill- 
natured, we believe this picture may claim too 
general a likeneſs amongſt the ſons and daugh- 
ters of the ſtage, to be rejected as a caficatura. 
To endeavour then, to make them more per- 
fe& in a profeſſion, which has ſo many agree- 
able, yet difficult parts to be known, we 
| ſhall, in the courle of theſe chapters, draw 
out ſuch a ſketch of theatrical education, as 
we think, added to a natural genius, cannot 
fail (if attended to) of anſwering that pur- 
poſe. 
We muſt take it for granted, that every 
man, who ſtands a candidate for theatrical 
reputation, muſt be at leaſt free from thoſe. 
perſonal defects that unfit him for the ſtage ; 
for ſo ſingular and critical are the requiſites 
for this profeſſion, that the body, as well as 
the mind, becomes the ſubje& of a ſpectator's 
animadverſion; and the leaſt aukwardneſs and 
deficiency in the former, will operate ſo 
_power- - 
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powerfully on the latter, as to involve it in 


all its errors. But this is a point ſo obvious to 
the commoneſt obſervation, that we ſhall no 
longer inſiſt on it. TINA a 
In reſpect to what degree of education may 
be neceſſary for an actor, we think a thorough 
knowledge of the Englith claſſics ſufficient ; 
yet, under this head, we would include tranſ- 
lations of ſuch of the antients as may be ne- 
ceſſary; not that we would, by any means, - 
preclude a more learned education, provided 
it was accompanied with all "thoſe othet 
branches of knowledge, which form thid re- 
quiſites of the ſtage; but it ſo very rarely 
happens, that a deep ſcholar has ſacrificed 
ſufficiently to the graces—it is only oh this 
principle, we think it better not to rifque ſo 
wide a compaſs of education. 
But to be more particular. It is proper for 
every actor to be well-ſtudied in grammar; 
as this is an art which teaches the relation of 
words to each other, it will inſtruct him in 
their force and meaning, and conſequently 
enable him to ſpeak with emphaſis and cor- 
rectneſs. To depend on the marks and punc- 
tuation of play-houſe tranſcribers, (as we are 
afraid too many of the profeſſion do) is very 
often depending on ignorance, ſanctioned by 
cuſtom; as ſuch are in general exceedingly un- 
educated, and have no other guides than the 
11 books 
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books and opinions of prompters, who are 
very often themſelves not much better in- 
formed. A knowledge of grammar, beſide 
detecting the ignorance and miſtakes of tran- 
ſcribers, will likewiſe teach an actor to detect 
the lapſes of authors themſelves, who, from 
being too warmly engaged in the main deſign, 
or through careleſsneſs, or ignorance, will 
ſometimes commit the greateſt inaccuracies ; 
in ſhort, ſo many are the benefits reſulting 
from this branch of ſcience, that we muſt - 
confider it as an introduction to the profeſ- 
ſion, not to be diſpenſed with on any account 
whatſoever. 
Io the knowledge of grammar, we would 
join an acquaintance with that part of the 
Belles Lettres, which includes poetry and ora- 
tory. By the former, the actor will not only 
be able to accuſtom his mind to beautiful 
images and deſcriptions, but it will i improve 
his taſte, in directing him to ſeize upon thoſe 
paſſages which he goes through, in the courſe 
of his profeſſion, with feeling and propriety. 
The meaſure of poetry will likewiſe harmo- 
nize his ear, and give him that facility in 
ſpeaking on the ſtage, equal to that in com- 
mon converſation, the want of which we have 
often knoðn to disfigure the fineſt paſſages, 
and interrupt che warmeſt feelings. 


In 
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In reſpett to oratory, we do not mean n that 
an actor ſhould go through the regular ſtudy 
of it as laid down in the ſchools, the exor- 
dium, narration, propoſition, confirmation, re- 
futation, and concluſion; however theſe may 
be neceſſary in the ſenate, the pulpit, or the 
bar, a leſs minute knowledge may ſerve him, 
as his buſineſs is not to invent, but repeat; 
his theory, therefore, may be formed on the 
tranſlated orations of Demoſthenes, Cicero, 
Iſocrates, &c. with the moſt ſelect of the 
moderns; his practice on thoſe of our moſt 
celebrated lawyers, ſenators, and divines. The 
uſe that ſuch a knowledge will be to him 
in his profeſſion, muſt be obvious to all thoſe 
who can judge of the beauties of dramatic 
declamation; who but an orator, for in- 
ſtance, ſhould be entruſted with the ſpeech 
of Anthony over the dead body of Julius Cz- 
far? a compoſition ſo happily formed of the 
pathetic and ingenious, as, perhaps, might en- 
ter the liſts with the moſt finiſhed orations of 
antiquity, X 
Though it may ſeem wid to inſiſt 
in this place, on an intimate knowledge of 
dramatic poetry, which, in fact, is the very 
buſineſs of an actor, yet the great neglect we 
have obſerved, even in this particular, in- 
duces us to mention it. It is very true, an 
actor, in the mere routine of buſineſs, will 


be 
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be obliged to be much converſant in this 
knowledge; but how does he acquire it? he 
takes it up in ſeraps, and at intervals, when 
his duty immediately calls him out, which i is 
as ſoon again forgot; one, thetefore, whowould 
with to take up this part of his profeſſion re- 
gularly, ſhould not FIG on ſuch accidental 
ſtudies, he ſhould methodically begin with the 
ſtudy of the dramatic clafhcs, ſuch as Shake- 
ſpeare, Jonſon, Beaumont, and Fletcher, 
together with ſuch others. as are upon the 
ſtock of acting plays. By the frequent read- 
ing of theſe, he will not only affift his me- 
mary, but have a view of all the parts, mean- 
ing, and deſign of each reſpective author; ſo 
that, whenever he is caſt for a part, even on 
the ſhorteſt notice, he will poſſeſs the general 
idea of it ſo ſtrongly, as to make the remain- 
ing ſtudy of it light and amuſing. 

In this ſtudy, it would be a further aſſiſt- 
ance both to his memory and imagination, if 
he would mark, with a pencil, particular em- 
phaſis on words, or remarks upon characters, 
as they ſhould ſtrike him; fo floating is the 
imagination, and unconnected the judgement, 
that it is not at all times we are capable of 
exerciſing either the one, or the other alike ; 
to ſeize the opportunity then, will be an ad- 
vantage, which thoſe who truſt to their ge- 
neral 
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neral recollection, will find themſelves, for 
the molt part, deprived of. | 
Hiſtory holds too principal a rank in this 
catalogue to be omitted ; on the contrary, it 
is highly neceſſary for the actor to know it 
minutely ; by this branch of knowledge, he 
will be previouſly informed of moſt of the 
plots of our beſt dramatic writers, and, from 
this collateral affiſtance, be enabled to con- 
ceive his author more ſtrongly, a circum- 
ſtance, we believe, we need not inſiſt of what 
infinite advantage. The performer, likewiſe, 
who would go deep in his profeſſion, ſhould 
not be content with modern hiſtory only, he 
ſhould have a view of Greek and Roman 
events, and theſe not only in the middle, or 
more alcertained ages, but in the manner 
theit early periods have been tranſmitted to 
us, even with all their fables, errors, and 
falſhoods. He ought to know, for example, 
all that the antient hiſtorians have re- 
lated of the labours of Hercules, of the 
expedition of the Argonauts, of the fiege 
of Troy, &c. &c. for thoagh he is at liberty 
to give what degree of credit he pleaſes to 
particular paſſages, it is neceſſary for him to 
know in what manner hiſtory relates them ; 
by this he will have a-previous anticipation 
of all thoſe plays that are founded on hiſto- 
rical events, he will enter with more ſpirit and 
depth 
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depth into the character he repreſents, and by 
knowing all the little turns and peculiarities 


of its complexion, mark it with double force 


and illuſtration. | 
Take any of our hiſtoric plays, Henry VIII. 


for inſtance, and let the part of Henry be 


given to two performers of equal merit, in 


every other reſpect, but that the one is well 
acquainted with Engliſh hiſtory, the other 


not, and ſure it cannot become a queſtion, 


which of them ſhall moſt. pleaſe a critical au- 


dience ? the one will have no other clew but 
the poet, who, though excellent in his; art, 
from being confined to a point of time, could 


not give ſuch a whole length view of that 


courageous, ſplendid, yet Iaſcivious deſpot; 


whilſt the other, taking in all the parts 
of his character from the hiſtorian, as well 
as the poet, is not only capable of draw 
ing a ſtronger outline, but adding thoſe nicer 
touches which give manner and finiſh to the 


picture. 


As an appendage to hiſtory, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to be acquainted with ſuch books as 


inſtruct in the antient and modern drefles, as 


well as religious ceremonies, triumphs, ova- 
tions, proceſſions, &c. for though theſe mat - 
ters may be thought peculiarly the manager's . 


province, the knowledge of them are of very 
| great 


x 
| 
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great uſe to the performer. A man who has no 
previousidea of a Roman habit, or Roman pro- 
ceſſion, cannot be eafily reconciled. to the one, 


or inſtructed in the other ; whereas, by know- 


ing their uſes from reading, that the one was 
conformable to the public and domeſtic exer- 
Ciſes ; the other to the emulative and warlike 


ſpirit of that people, he will not only find 


| himſelf more at eaſe, but feel all the pro- 


priety and force of their application. 
It may be the caſe, that a performer may 


be under a manager totally ignorant of this 


branch of his profeſſion, which ſometimes 


has happened in capital cities; very often on 


ſummer excurſions. This ſuperior informa- 
tion then muſt ſtand him in great ſtead, by 
having it in his power to accommodate him- 
ſelf in his own performances, as well as hold- 
ing out his uſe to the manager, who will be 
under the neceſſity of proportionally reward- 
ing qualifications 8 ia ᷣ connected with 
his own intereſt. 

This knowledge may be collected in going 


through a courſe of hiſtory; but the books 


we would particularly recommend, are 
« Strutt's view of the manners, cuſtoms, ha- 
bits, &c. of the Engliſh, Ferrario De Re 
Veſtiaria, Montfaucon, Potter's Greek, and 
Kennet's Roman Antiquities.” 


Tho 
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Tho' we have before aſſerted, that an ac- 
quaintance with the Engliþ claſſics may be 
ſufficient for conducting a performer through 
the literary walks of his profeſſion, under 
this head we beg leave to include, a toler- 
able knowledge of the French language. The 
ſtate of Engliſh education is indeed at pre- 
fent, ſo modelled (whether for the better, 
or not, we ſhall not here enquire into) as, 
perhaps, might make this requiſition un- 
| neceſlary ; a variety of French phrafes having 
crept into our writings and converſations, fo 
as to make it almoſt impoſſible to read 
modern books, or keep modern company, 
without being acquainted with both lan- 
guages. Tis a player's particular duty, how- 
ever, to know French as well from its being 
fo conſtantly interlarded in dramatic works, 
as the neceſſity he may be under of filling a 
French character; for though we have no 
abſolute Frenchman in our drama, who 
ſpeaks nothing elſe but his native language, 
yet we have many whoſe idiom, inaccuracies 
and manners muſt be tranſplanted into 
We ſhall conclude this chapter with re- 
commending the two polite accompliſhments. 
of fencing and dancing, as not only uſeful to 
give a poliſh to general ſtudies, but, in this 
profeſſion, abſolutely neceſſary. The firſt of 


theſe on the French theatre, does not ſeem 
theſe 


of it in private as well as in public: this may 
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altogether ſo neceſſary; but on our own, 
where battles and murders are conſtantly re- 
preſented, it muſt rank as an indiſpenſable 
part of theatrical education, or (to ſpeak 
more properly) theatrical execution. The in- 
troduction of this barbariſm we have already 
decried, but ſince it is fo eſtabliſhed that 
there is ſcarce an Engliſh tragedy, but what 
has a death before the curtain; ſurely it is 
much more decent for a performer to kill, 
and be killed, /ecundum artem, than jobbed 
to death after the manner of an aſſaſſination? 

Another uſe in fencing, it gives the grace- 
ful and unembarraſſed uſe of the ſword, as 
an appendage to dreſs; and to affiſt this the 
more, we would recommend the conſtant uſe 


ſeem trifling in theory, but the want of it in 


practice is readily felt both by the eye and ima- 


gination; as it is impoſſible we can ever form 

the combination of a gentleman where even 

ſo flight a defect of ornament appears. 
Dancing is even ſtill more uſeful than fenc- 


ing. We do not mean by this that jumble f 


freaks, and guxck eps, which the vulgar of 
moſt countries denominate dancing, but that 
graceful deportment of the body, in con- 
junction with the eyes, and muſcles of the 
face, by which a man, may expreſs his 
thoughts independent of the articulation of 
ſyllables, and words; this gives a grace to 
ev 


BS 
every thing an actor ſays or does upon the 
ſtage, and 'twas this carried, perhaps, to its 
utmoſt perfection, which gave riſe to an ob- 
ſervation lately made on a celebrated French 
dancer, 8 5 


« That all ber fleps were ſentiments.” 


We would therefore recommend it to every 
performer not to depend on the early know- 
ledge: he might have acquired in this art, 
and which he might have learned under pro- 
vincial maſters,---but to take particular pains 
to be inſtructed by ſome capital rage dancer; 
who will pay a greater attention to the de- 
portment and grace of his perſon, than par- 
ticular ſteps. It is not enough, likewiſe, that 
he has once learned under ſuch a maſter, he 
ſhould keep himſelf in frequent practice; 
nor would it be amiſs, to add to it, ſome of 
the other agile exerciſes, ſuch as vaulting, 
wreſtling, &c. The body thus educated (if 
we may uſe ſuch an expreſſion) is the more 
readily fitted to perform all its ſtage exerciſes. 
Whether an actor flies into the arms of his 
miſtreſs, or kneels at the feet of his fove- 
reign, —whether he makes ſhort angles, or 
takes long ſtrides, — whether he ſprings from 
a throne, or ſinks on a bed of ſtate; all 
ſhould be performed with grace, and nature. 
1 | « Such 
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ſuch ſpeak the ſilent language of the ſoul, 
and in theſe inſtances, more than ſupply the 
place of words. 

Whereas, on the contrary, how often do 
we ſee players, otherwiſe poſſeſſed of feeling, 
and Judgement, for the want of being in- 
ſtructed in theſe particulars, commit the 
moſt glaring improprieties ? how often do we 
ſee them meaſure the ſtage in a mechanical 
long and ſhort ſtep, like the verſes of the an- 
tients, turn their backs upon the audience in 
walk ing and ſpeaking---croſs each other as if 
they were joſtling on a race-courſe, or de- 
ſcend the footſteps of a throne, like a com- 
mon ſtair-caſe. In ſhort, perform all the 
evolutions of. the ſtage ſo awkwardly, as to 
diſſolve the charm of illuſion, and, in ſpite 
of the powers of the poet, turn, perhaps, the 
whole ſcene into an ill timed but unavoidable 
ridicule, | 


©: - Oman 
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C H A P. XXIV. 


Continuation of the ſame Subject. 


HESE fundamental inſtructions being 

laid down ;—to call them into practice, 

as well as to recommend others dependent 

on them, ſhall be the buſineſs of this 
chapter. 

It is an obſervation of Freſnoy's on paint- 
ing, which is an art by no means irrelative 
to acting, that the pupil who would with to 
go lengths in his profeſſion, ſhould do ſome- 
thing every day. We would recommend the 
ſame advice to an actor; for, whether he has 
a particular part to ſtudy or not, this con- 
ſtant exerciſe will make his profeſſion light 
to him; it will enlarge his views, perfect his 
memory, and what perhaps ſhould be as 
much attended to as any, keep him from 
diſſipation, that bane of theatrical manners. 

In his courſe of reading, he ſhould be 
particularly attentive to read /oud, and diſlinct, 
and upon no account whatſoever to Sum over 
his part, as is the too conſtant practice. By 


his keeping his voice thus upon the ſtretch, 


he will be enabled to know the whole of its 
compals, 
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compaſs, ſtrengthen its weakneſſes, modu- 
late its tones; and, in ſhort, by degrees, 
bring it under ſuch abſolute. ſubjection, as to 
make his duty on the ſtage, and in the cloſet 
equally eaſy. 

He mult attend to the fame praQice at re- 
hearſals ; and further, ſcarcely abate an article 
of action, or emphafis there. Every one ac- 
quainted with modern rehearſals, muſt know 
how looſely, and how much under the par of 
their abilities the generality of performers go 
through their parts, and except ĩt is a capital 
actor, or actreſs, that has a new one to get ſtu- 
died in, the reſt are little better than a Fhea- 
trical muſter, who are called together to be 
in readineſs for the night's review, without 
little more preparation than their bare 5 
pearances. 

It is a ſaying almoſt in every body $ worth 
on the firſt night of a new, or revived play, 
if there ſhould appear any little lapſes of 
memory, or inaccuracies, in acting, That 
when the performers are more pratt;/ed they 
will do better.“ There is more indulgence 
than neceſſary perhaps in this remark, Why 
not equally, or at leaſt nearly as perfect the 
firſt night, as the fourth, fifth, or fixth ? 
did the performers go through the minutiz of 
their ſeveral parts at rehearſal, as before an 
audience, and repeat them as often as ne- 


O2 ceſſary, 
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ceſſary, the firſt night would be as much a 
night of perfection as any other; for to per- 
ſons much accuſtomed to the ſtage, the im- 
preſſion of an audience can make little or 
no difference. Beſides, what makes the 
blunders of a firſt night, is not ſo much the 
want of memory, as of that mutual play of 
action which is neceſſary to give grace, and 
wholeneſs to the ſcene. Performers too fre- 
quently looking on this as a mere thing of 
courſe, neglect it at rehearſals, conſequently, 
when they come before the view of an audi- 
ence, they go through it with an air of 
novelty, and embarraſſment, often diſagree- 
able in its conſequences to themſelves, but 
much more ſo to the poet, who, perhaps, 
has many years labour on the iſſue. 

Being ftudied in one anothers action, and 
manner, particularly in love ſcenes, &c. 
where a more intimate connection is ne- 
ceflary, performers are not only left at liberty 
to animate each ſpeech as it ſhould be, but to 
preſent a picture to the audience gracefully 
conformable to all the rules of variety, and 
relief. We have a capital actor and actreſs * 
in our recollection, now on the ſtage, who 
abſtracted from their other excellencies, play 
to each others graces ſo agreeably, that tis 

; | equally 


* Mr. and Mrs, Barry. 
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equally difficult, at any time, to ſurprize 
them in an inelegant attitude, as it is to 
arraign their judgement, feeling, or expreſ- 
ſion. | 

But to return—after an actor has read ſuf- 
ficiently, it will be neceſſary to put this 
reading into practice, by going over ſome of 
the principal paſſages before a large mirror 
where he can ſee his whole figure ; as was 
the cuſtom of ſeveral of the antient orators. 
This view of his perſon will teach him to 
adopt ſuch expreſſion of features, and ac- 
companyments of action, as are moſt con- 
formable to his character. It will by degrees, 
likewiſe remove, or correct, at leaſt, thoſe 
little imperfections of nature, and early 
acquired habits which have nearly the ſame 
ſtubbornneſs. Demoſthenes being in this re- 
ſpe, a ſtanding inſtance. to reproach the 
indolent, as a glorious example to the nduſ- 
trious. 

In this reflected ſtudy of himſelf, he 
ſhould take no other actor for his model, 
however high he might ſtand on the ſcale 
of dramatic excellence, except he, at the 
fame time, conceives the part alike ; other- 
wiſe, the imitation would be as dangerous as 
a painter copying any of the great maſters, - 
without being himſelf acquainted with the 

| O 3 laws 
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laws of expreſſion, and muſcular motion. 
In the extremity of the ſame line, let every 
ſpecies of imictry be avoided ; an art, how- 
ever, it might tickle the ears of low malice, 
or now and then force an involuntary appro- 
bation from the judicious—is diſgraceful to 
any theatre, It is falſe in its principles, in- 
human in its effects, and fatal to the actor 
who uſes it, as who can be practiſed in the 
line of right, who is * hour in the * 
of other people's defects? 

We ſhall not here point out, that im- 
menſe variety of accents of which the voice 
is ſuſceptible, and which ought to be em- 
ployed on different occaſions, in order to do 
juſtice to the vaſt crowd of ſentiments that 
ariſe in the courſe of theatrical ſtudies. We 
are perſuaded, it is impoſſible to write upon 
this ſubject, ſo as to leave nothing unſaid 
that may illuſtrate it, at the ſame time, ſuch 
particulars as we may ſay, would, perhaps, 
be equally impoſſible to practiſe. Nature in 
forming mankind ſeldom throws even the 
molt minute parts of two different men into 
the ſame mould, We find it very rare, that 
two faces have a ſtrong reſemblance of each 
other, but it, perhaps, never happened, that 
they could not be diſtinguiſhed, On the ſame 
{ale of ſurpriſing variety we may obſerve, 

| that 
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that the voices of men never exactly reſenible 
one another. How then, can one imagine 
himſelf capable to mark out the different 
turns, and cadences, peculiar to ſo many 
men, each of whom has a different voice 
adapted to his own particular genius, and im- 
mediately under its direction? 

Action lies under the ſame difficulties, and 
as we have before obſerved, attempting to 
give particular rules for it, would be uſeleſs 
as impoſſible ; an actor has therefore only to 
poſiet: himſelf of the enthuſiaſm of his ſubject, 
conſult nature, and endeavour to imitate her. 
Tn this imitation, however, he ſhould not 
make too ſervile a copy, but heighten or 
depreſs, in common with painters, ſuch of 
her works as may be moſt conducive to his 
art, and the embelliſhment of ftage effect. 
In ſhort, if a player ſhall fo act, as to per- 
ſuade us the characters he repreſents are not 
jAuins, the illuſion then becomes complete, 
all that is /aid is felt, and every thing paſſes 
for the truth of action, and the language of 
the foul. 

However, as tis neceſſary for an actor to 
acquire all the aſſiſtances he can from art, 
compatible with the nature of his profeſſion, 
we would recommend him to be well ſtudied 
in ſome of the moſt celebrated Greek and Ro- 
man ſtatues, geſſes, buſts, &c. which he may 

O4 readily 
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readily have an opportunity of doing, by fre- 
quenting the Royal Academy, or the Gal- 
lery of his Grace the Duke of Richmond; 
a nobleman, who has, upon the moſt liberal 
plan of patriotiſm, extended it even to the 
poliſh, and refinement of the public taſte, 
and to whom this country is indebted for the 
foundation of a School of Statuary *, at a 
period when the arts were without a royal 
protector, 


Thoſe we would particularly recommend 
are as follow : 


For the Men. 


The two Antinouſes. 
The Hercules Farneſe. 
The Apollo Belvidere. 
The Apollo De Medicis, 
The Caracalla, 
The fighting, and 
Dying Gladiators, 1 
For 
* When the Duke of Richmond was on his travels in the 
year 1755 ; paſſing through Florence, he purchaſed the whole 
ſchool of Michael Angelo, in Plaiſter of Paris-Caſts, at a 
very conſiderable expence, with which, and other antiques, &c. 
that he brought with him to England; he opened a gallery 
at his houſe in Whitehall, for the inſtruction of young artiſts, 
to whom he annually beſtows two medals for the beſt model, 
This gallery was opened ſome years, previous to the eſtabliſh- 


ment of the Royal Academy, and continues to be the reſort of 


the curious, who are permitted to ſee it without any expence 
whatſoever, SO 
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For the Women. 


The Venus De Medicis. 
The Venus De deen 
Diana. 

Flora, and 


The Graces. 


We have ſelected the above as ſome of 
the moſt perfect of their kind, in their various 
expreſſions. Being, therefore, ſufficiently 
ſtudied in them, ſo as to adopt their ſeveral 
attitudes with eaſe, as well as to be acquaint- 
ed with the juſtneſs and truth, of their prin- 
ciples, a performer cannot readily miſtake 
their ſubordinate combinations. In ſhort, 
that inflexion of body, and compoſition of 
limbs, ſo as not to encumber each other, or 
appear divided by ſharp, and ſudden angles, 
form the whole of grace, and give that Je 
ne ſai quot, ſo much admired in the whole 
deportment of action. 

As tis aſſiduity that, for the moſt part, 
conquers a profeſſion, no attention ſhould be 
wanting in a performer who aſpires to excel 
in that department of acting, his genius and 
inclination lead him to. On this principle 
then, it ſhould be his conſtant care to abſent. 
himſelf as ſeldom as poſſible from the theatre, 
on ſuch nights that he does not perform; but 

| iſcarcely 
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ſcarcely on any account whatſoever, on 
thoſe when his ſuperior in the ſame caſt of 
parts, performs. We know how difficult it 
is to have this phraſe allowed, on account of 
that envy which in general pervades fimilar 
departments of profeſſion ; but taking it for 
granted, that the voice of the town, and the 
election of the managers, (who we believe 
every player will allow e their own mtereſt) 
give a juſt preference to an actor's abilities; in 
ſuch a caſe, it becomes the indiſpenſable duty 
of an inferior in the ſame caſt, to make 
ftri&t obſervations on the voice, attitudes, and 
judgement of his ſuperior---imitate what he 
approves of by thoſe ſtandards of judging we 
have already laid down, and reject what he 
diſapproves of on the fame ſcale. This 
ſpirit of emulation then, is the ſureſt method 
of lowering a rival's perfeCtions---by riſing 
above them ; it is at the ſame time, gene- 
rous, manly, and uſeful,---and ſerves in in- 
finitely better ſtead than thoſe impotent carp- 
mgs, and underband flanders, which (tho' 
the not unuſual buz of a green-room) are 
ever conſtrued by men of underſtanding, to 
be no more than the neceſſary taxes on the 
other's genius. 

The late Mr. Powel, one of the joint 


Patentees of Covent-Garden theatre, who, 
whatever 
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whatever his theatrical defects were, could 
not be charged with either di/inclination of 
inattention to his profeſſion, was very laudably 
particular in this. We have known him 
come from Briſtol to London, in the very 
height of the theatrical ſeaſon, and when 
he could be very ill ſpared, to ſee Mr. Barry 
perform King Lear; his candour in ſpeak- 
ing of this celebrated performer afterwards, 
did him as much honour as his induſtry, for 
being aſked how he liked him, he an- 
ſwered, ** So well, that after having gained 
his experience, if I can equal him, I ſhall be 
content.” 

We have hitherto but glanced at the bene- 
fits ariſing from a good memory, we ſhall 
now be a little more particular in ſpeaking 
of this ſubject. Tho' this quality is uſeful 
in all the liberal, as well as mechanical 
profeſſions, it perhaps ſerves a player in 
more ſtcad than any; for tho' the mere me- 
mory does not include every other excel- 
lence, till this is obtained, there can be no 
foundation laid for any. He who does not 
perfectly remember what he has to fay, in 
vain knows S he ſhould ſpeak it, and pre- 
polterous as tis, to ſuppoſe a perſon can 
play a part becauſe he has it by rote, it is 
not more ſo, than to imagine the moſt emi- 

yr ; nent 
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nent player could go through it tolerably 
who had it not. 1 | 
We are generally pleaſed. with the aQing 
more than the reading of a play, why? be- 
cauſe the illuſion is more kept up in the 
former than the latter, and this illuſion is 
principally ſupported by the words being 
remembered perfectly. He who has often 
played a character, is quite eaſy as to the 
words, conſequently has one principal in- 
cumbrance off his mind, his attention then 
can be carried with double force to his 
feelings, and deportment; and hence he 
generally ſucceeds. In ſhort, the firſt ſtep 
towards throwing off a man's ſelf in any 
character is, the advantage he derives 
from recollection, - elſe he every where 
feels himſelf the player rather than the cha- 
racter, not ſwelling with the paſſions of 
a hero, or melting with the pathos of a 
lover, but dreading the lapſes of his 
memory. 

Could an actor but for a moment on this 
occaſion, transform himſelf into an auditor, 
he would ſee the deception of the ſcene fo 
much broken 'in upon, and the glaring ab- 
ſurdity of being prompted in the paſſions, 
that probably ſuch a view of himſelf would 
be the beſt means of reforming him in this 

particular, 
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particular, --- he would then conſider me- 
mory not only as the ſtorehouſe of words, 
but as the great ſource from whence he was 
to draw much of the beautiful, and ſublime 
in his profeſſion, and exclaiming with 
Churchill, 


Would © hate thoſe careleſs blunders which - 
recall 


Suſpended ſenſe, and prove it fiction all,” 


There is one thing more relative to me- 
mory, on which the truth of repreſentation 
in a great meaſure depends, and that 1s the 
great neceſſity there is for a performer to re- 


member the ſubſtance of every other perſons 
part, (particularly thoſe in the ſame ſcenes 
with. himſelf) as well as the words of his 
own. This may ſeem like laying too heavy 
a burden on an actor, but the mode we have 
laid down in the preceding chapter, te- 
ſpecting an intimate and early acquaintance 
with the dramatic claſſics, will make this 
labour ſo light, that a fingle reading of the 
play, when a part comes to be ſtudied, in all 
probability will be ſufficient ; for he will be 
a young actor as long as he lives, who fol- 
lows the young actor's Pe of knowing 

when 
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when he is to ſpeak; only by the words of 
his cues. 

« I admit the force of this reaſon- 
ing, ſays an actor, and very clearly fee the 
advantages of memory, but unfor- 


tunately for me I have the wort Audy in 


the world.” This is perhaps nine times in 
ten the voice of idleneſs! we readily grant, 
there are diſtinctions in memory; inſo- 
much, that what ſhall be one player's 
amuſement ſhall be another's drudgery ; 
but this is in a great meaſure, if not radi- 
cally, to be cured by frequent exerciſe, 
Let the player who has this defect not 
meaſure himſelf by the man who happens 
to have a good memory, elſe every ſurplus 
hour which he gives up to it---he will be 
tempted to call a facrifice, but on the con- 
trary, redouble his diligence to gain an 
equality. Let him, for inſtance, beſtow 
ſuch time and attention on the general 
ſtudy of the ſtage, as are neceſſary to make 
him complete maſter of it. Let him, in 
thoſe particular parts he is in poſſeſſion of, 
lay out a larger portion of his time than 
others, and give himieit taſks proportioned 
to his gradual improvement. All our facul- 
ties grow ſtronger by exerciſe, and the me- 


mory perhaps more than any. He, there- 


fore, that complains of the want of this, 
| complains 


2 
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complains only of his want of induſtry, 
for though it might lie a little farther out 
of his reach than another's, let him but 
exert himſelf ſufficiently, and he acquires . 
it. | 


| 
| 
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1 


Goos. 


W have now gone thro' all the principal 


parts of education which we think 
neceſiary for forming an actor, who would 
look forward to the heights of his profeſſion, 
and with to know it upon certain and liberal 


principles. We cannot cloſe this ſubject, how- 
ever, without adding ſome obſervations which 
more immediately reſpect his private life and 
converſation. 

We are previouſly aware, how divided the 
private and public characters of all men, 
ſhould be on account of the great diiliculty of 
thoroughly knowing the former, as well as its 
general inapplication when known. With this 
reſtriction then before us, we ſhall only touch 
upon ſuch parts of the one as infiuence the 
other, leaving the reſt to that rribunal, where 
each man's actions ſhould be referred, (except 
ſuch as come under the cognizance of the 
magiſtrate) - his own conſcience. 

Though the player, in ſome reſpect, like 
an Engliſh king, may be thought reſtrained 
« from doing wrong,” ſecing that he is not at 
liberty to alter, or amend the words of the 


- poet, 
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poet, yet the grace and pathos, dignity and 
deportment with which he conveys them, 
give them force and meaning. An actor 
ſhould glow with the ſame fire that inſpires 
his author, and like a friendly and judicious | 
critic, heighten by the comment of his judge- 
ment and feelings, thoſe paſſages which are 
written to convey inſtruction to an audience. 
But how are theſe to be attained ? not merely 
by the rules we have already laid down in the 
preceding chapter; however theſe may aſſiſt, 
they are not altogether ſufficient. How then ? 
why, by firſt feeling the influence andpropriety 
of virtue in his own breaſt, (without which, he 
will proportionably want force in communi- 
cating it) by mixing with the moſt polite and 
intelligent company within his reach, keep- 
ing his abilities upon the conſtant ſtretch; 
and, in ſhort, poſſeſſing himſelf of that enthu- 
ſiaſm, which conſiders nothing arduous, no- 
thing too dearly purchaſed which redounds to 
improvement, and the dignity of profeſſion. 
The theatre has long been conſidered, by the 
generality of the world, (and we fear with too 
much juſtice) as being far trom the n perfect 
ſchool of virtue. Without deſcending to parti- 
culars, thus much we aſſert, that the more a 
performer, by his life and converſation, contri- 
butes to ſupport this general character, (ab- 


' 
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ſtrated from confidering it in a moral ſenſe) 
the more he lays a clog upon his abilities, and 
throws an impediment in his purſuits. A diſ- 
_ fipated man, has many drawbacks on his ta- 
lents, he proſtitutes his time, blunts his fa- 
culties, and impairs his conſtitution. If theſe 
are general barriers, then to ſucceſs, how 
much more ſo to theatrical fame ? a miſtreſs 
of that coy and particular temper, who de- 
-mands a ſacrifice to the graces as well as the 
arts, and who, previous to the ſurrender of 
her charms, will ſcaree abate an article in 
either. 

A good moral character has even other ad- 
vantages, which, ſtrictly ſpeaking, it has no 
right to, according to the principles of art; 
it often ſecures a performer of very moderate 
abilities, the countenance, protection, and 
eſteem of the audience. It is in the recollec- 
tion of all thoſe who have been in the leaſt in- 
timate with the -ſtage, that ſome who have 
lately quitted it, either by death, or refigna- 
tion, and others now on it, are examples of 
this kind; for ſuch is the powerful force of 
virtue, independent of its particular influ- 
ence on the mind of the poſſeſſor, it raifes ad- 
mirers in every clime-; nor has any body of 
people, perhaps, ever been ſo abſolutely de- 
bauched, but what they have paid this com- 
pliment to her ſhrine, except where their par- 
ticular 


1 | 
ticular intereſts with-held them. Hear this 
then, ye ſons and daughters of the ſtage ! and 
ſee how neceſſary it is, even in a political light, 
to extend ſome regards to a good private cha- 
rafter. Let not the force of example on the 
one fide, nor the ſtigmas of ignorance on the 
other, miſlead you; a good name in man or 
woman, is the immediate jewel of their 
fouls ;” this gives the profeſſion of a player 
dignity and reſpect, whilſt the want of it co- 
vers a churchman with diſgrace. F 

Though much reſts with a performer, 
in avoiding a life of diſſipation, there 
is one article of managerial arrangement, 
which has, in a great meaſure, contributed 
to it; and that is, 2% effabliſhment of benefit 
nights. This cuſtom, we believe, originated 
about the beginning of this century, and was, 
at firſt, only meant as a compliment to capital 

ormers, to reward them after the fatigues 

of the ſeaſon; by degrees it grew more general, 
and probably the managers ſeeing that, on 
thoſe nights, there was the particular inte- 
reſt of the player joined to the accidental pro- 
fits of the night, they adopted it as a ſtanding 
rule of the theatre, to take the beſt of the ſea- 
ſon for themſelves, and parcel out the re- 
mainger amongſt the performers, according 
to rank, ſometimes according to favouritiſm. 
The players (particularly thoſe under the firſt 
claſs) being under this predicament, curtailed 
P 2 "on 
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in their weekly falaries, and forced to make 
them up, by endeavouring for good bene- 
fits, were obliged to make as univerſal an 
acquaintance as they could. In this acquain- 
tance, they were not only led ind. expences, 
but into many errors and diſſipations. Under 
the expectation of annual favours, tis not al- 
ways that a man otherwiſeindependent properly 
fupports his character, how much leſs a man, 
whom the principal exiſtence of himſelf and 
family too often depend upon them; in ſhort, 
this arrangement opened the door to many bad 
habits. Benefit hunting, became, in time, more 
attended to than the real duties of the profeſ- 
fion ; and the ſame pains that a performer 
often took to qualify himſelf for a bon vivant, 
would have made him an ornament to the 
ſtage, | 

This cuſtom ſtill continues; but as Shakeſ- 
peare ſays, on another occaſion, (it is a cuſ- 
tom would be more honoured in the breach 
than in the performance.” 

There is another article that reſts with 
the managers, which, if put on its for- 
mer footing, would, in our opinion, con- 
tribute, if not to the morals, at leaſt to the 
poliſh and refinement of the theatre; what 
we allude to, is permitting a fele& number of 
gentlemen behind the ſcenes. We are aware 


ot the indiſcriminate uſe of this Py, 
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and of the many diſturbances and improprie- 
ties it has occaſionally introduced; but if a 
certain number of ſubſcribers were only per- 
mitted by rotation, or any number of men 
of faſhion, who would not encumber the bu- 


ſineſs of the ſcenes, we are poſitive ſome ſuch 
regulation would have peculiar benefits. 
- Formerly, when this indulgence was ſpar- 
ingly uſed, it had a good effect, as many per- 
formers, who probably had few other oppor- 
cunities of mingling with men of faſhion, 
and obſerving on their manners and deportment, 
caught that habityal eaſe and breeding which 
theory can never alone inculcate; this inter- 
courſe very often extended beyond the Green 
Room; and thoſe players, who had jt in 
their power to recommend themſelves by 
their private behaviour, formed many waht 
able and uſeful acquaintances. 
For though the quickneſs of ae con- 
yerſation will not admit of an attention to that 
accuracy which is required in ſtudy, yet there 
are in thoſe intercourſes, a certain ſuperior 
ſpirit, and genuine eloquence, which, per- 
haps, are a better help to the improvement 
of ſtyle, and a more enlivening model for 
imitation, than the united — of the cla- 
ſet. Thoſe happy turns, and emphatical 
ſprightly phraſes, which are ſtruck out by 


91 collifion of animated converſation, and 
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chat graceful dignity of manner which are 
* „„ 


ſenſes naturally retain the print of images 
commonly preſented to them, ſo our language 
and behaviour, almoſt unavoidably, take a 
tincture from ihoſe with whom ye uſually 
converſe. 

To this Wukes, the celebrated comedian, | 
(that firſt rate model of his time for theatrical 
elegance and breeding) was principally indebt- 
ea; for as no player, perhaps, ever lived more 
amongſt gentlemen of the firſt rank, fo no man 
was ever leſs the player on the ſtage, To the 
many teſtimoniĩes left us of this, we ſhall add 


ever been conſidered by his acquaintance, ao 


leſs a critic in the dun · ton than the world of 
letters; from this gentleman, we were in- 
formed, that whatever Wilkes did on the 
ſtage, let it be never ſo trifling, whether it 


conſiſted in putting on his gloves, or taking 


out his watch, lolling on his cane, or taking 


uff, every thing was markedwithſuch an caſe 
of breeding and manner; every thing told ſo 


ſtrongly the involuntary motion of a gentle- 
man, that it was impoſſible to confider the 
cha- 
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character he ropreſented in any other light 
than that of a reality. 

It may now, perhaps, 9 that in 
theſe ĩnſttuctions, we have deſcended into 
too many minute particulars ; butit muſt be 
remembered, that tis by a combination of 
theſe, perfection is to be acquized ; for ſo vas 
rious and petite are the qualifications of an ac- 
tor, that the ſmalleſt omiſſion, in ſome re- 
ſpect, deranges the buſineſs of the moſt impaſ- 
fioned ſcenes ; whereas, on the contrary, it is 
by a minute and univerſal knowledge of any 
profeſſion, names arelifted into notice, and bear 
the ſtamp of excellence: it was the conſciouſ- 
neſs of this made Michael Angelo exclaim, 
(upon one of his pupils wondering how a 
few touches he had given a ſtatue of his, 
could make ſo ſurptiſing a change) how- 
ever ſlight theſe touches may appear, ſuch 
make the difference between you and Michael 
Angelo. 

We have now reached the limits of this 
treatiſe, , in which, willing as we were to be 
as diffuſe as poſſible, we are ſenſible of 
omitting many other minutie of theatrical 
education ; not that they have eſcaped us, 
but on account of the difficulty, indeed the 
impoſſibility of committing them fingly, 


and 
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and with a preciſion capable of being fol- 
lowed on paper. In theſe inſtances, Shakef- 
peare gives the rule; Let your own diſ- 
cretion be your tutor; and the player, who 
wants this for his guide, will look for ad- 
vice in vain on the moſt crowded ſcale of 
written inſtructions. 


